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The Printers’ Chapel in the Plantinian House 


By LEON VOET 


(Curator of the Plantin-Moretus Museum, Antwerp)! 


(Read before the Bibliographical Society on 20 October 1959) 


wouLp like to give some details about the organization of the journeymen 

in the printing industry before the nineteenth century, as this is pictured 

in the regulations of the Plantin office in Antwerp.? But I believe that 
first something ought to be said about the organization of the printing in- 
dustry in general. 

In Germany the Gesellschaften of printers stuck to the medieval traditions 
and united masters and journeymen around the same tables and the same pots 
of beer.3 In England the influence of the masters was paramount in the 
Stationers’ Company, but the journeymen were represented and could some- 
times have a small say in it.4 

In France and the Netherlands the situation was far different. There, as 
early as the fifteenth century, the guilds had become a closed masters’ club, 
where j journeymen were excluded; aa as far as the new printing industry was 
concerned, guild organization excluded the workmen from the beg ginning. 
However, a good deal of time had to pass before the corporative system in- 
vaded the wh of the book. In France we have to wait till 1618 before the 
Parisian booksellers and printers amalgamated into a guild.5 In the southern 


' [am much indebted to Mr. Harry Carter and to Mr. Colin Clair for all the trouble they 
have taken in reading and correcting my English text. I also thank Mr. Harry Carter very mych 
for his many useful suggestions. 

2 Founded by Christopher Plantin in 1555; continued by his son-in-law Jean Moretus from 
1589 till 1610, and by the descendants of Jean Moretus till 1876; nowadays the Plantin—Moretus 
Museum. 

3 W.G. Oschilewski, Der Buchdrucker. Brauch und Gewohnheit in alter und neuer Zeit (Jena, s.d.). 

4 E. Howe, The London Compositor. Documents relating to Wages, Working Conditions and 
Customs of the London Printing Trade 1785-1900 (London, 1947); A. E. Musson, The Typo- 
graphical Association. Origins and History up to 1949 (Oxford, 1954). 

5 P. Mellottée, Histoire économique de l'imprimerie. I. L’ Imprimerie sous Vancien régime, 1439- 
1789 (Paris, 1905); L. Morin, ‘Essai sur la police des compagnons imprimeurs sous ]’ancien 
régime’, in L’Intermédiaire des Imprimeurs, 1898; G. Dangon, ‘Naissance du syndicalisme ouvrier 
du livre 4 l’ombre de Saint-Jean-de-Latran’, in Le Courrier graphique, xiii, no. 37, 1948; 
P. Chauvet, Les Ouvriers du livre en France des origines a la Révolution de 1789 (Paris, 1959). 
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Netherlands, with the exception of the special case of Antwerp where entry 
into the guild of St. Luke was enforced by the authorities upon the reluctant 
Antwerp booksellers and printers in 1557 (the same year as the foundation of 
the Stationers’ Company, and perhaps inspired by the London example), 
there was only one guild—at Brussels—and this guild was founded as late as 
1662.! In the northern Netherlands the printers’ and booksellers’ guilds were 
as late and as rare.2 Why? Because in France and the Netherlands the printers’ 
guild was at first a superfluous luxury. 

One of the principal aims and the principal advantage of the guilds was to 
control entry into the craft for the benefit of the older masters and their 
descendants. This advantage the printers’ guild could not at first give in 
France and the Netherlands, where royal patents made men printers and 
booksellers without much intervention by the local authorities or the existing 
masters. Only when the economic situation grew bad did booksellers and 
printers seek self-protection in an organized guild, and then they tried, 
generally with success, by some administrative tricks and generous help from 
the authorities, to control entrance to the craft. At Antwerp, in 1557, the 
printers rebelled and refused to join the guild of St. Luke, but later, when they 
got control of it, they became the stern defenders of their corporation. 

At all events in the Netherlands and France, and in fact in England too, 
master printers and journeymen formed two separate worlds. The former 
were frequently united—or even forced to unite, as in Antwerp and London 
—into corporations, recognized and backed by the authorities. The journey- 
men had their own interests, which were generally not those of the masters. 
They, too, united in little corporations. These corporations were tolerated 
and even fostered by the masters (to what extent and to what purpose will be 
explained later), but they never obtained official approval. Moreover, whilst 
the guilds had the city as a territorial base, theirs was the smallest possible 
cell: the office. Under the name of ‘chapel’ such corporations can be found 
in England, France, and the Netherlands. Not much is known of them and 
their origins. Moxon is the first, in his Mechanick Exercises of 1683-4, to give 
a fairly full account of the English ones, affirming that they existed from time 
immemorial. Other references to English chapels are brought together and 
commented on in the study of Mr. Ellic Howe, The London Compositor 
(1947).3 For France we have to be content with some not too explicit in- 
formation from a few eighteenth-century sources.4 

However, unions of journey men in France were already in existence by the 
middle of the sixteenth century. From 1539 to 1572 a bitter war was fought 
in Paris and Lyons between the master printers and their journeymen in- 
volving, on the part of the workmen, a great deal of street fighting besides 

' L. Voet, ‘Boeken en drukkers’, in Antwerpen in de XVIIIe ceuw (Antwerp, 1952), pp. 331-4. 

2 A. C. Krusemann, Aanteekeningen betreffende den boekhandel van Noord-Nederland in de 17 
en 18e eeuw (Amsterdam, 1893), pp. 367 ff. 

3 See also the note on the chapel in the edition of Moxon’s Mechanick Exercises on the Whole 


Art of Printing, by H. Davis and H. Carter (London, 1958), pp. 383-5. 
4 Cf. the works cited in n. 5, p. 1, and see n. 3 above. 
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strikes and open-air demonstrations. In this struggle the compagnons were 
grouped in local cells linked by a central organization, which led the cam- 
paign. This trade union gained some minor advantages for its members, but 
the organizations themselves were finally condemned by the royal power as 
illegal monopolies and were broken up, at least in theory. In fact, they re- 
mained active to such a degree that in the first half of the seventeenth century 
royal ordinances had to forbid those monopolies time and again. The name 
chapelle does not occur in the records concerning this printers’ war nor in the 
later royal ordinances; but I think we may aie say that those local cells were 
identical with chapels and that, notwithstanding royal decrees, they survived 
in a form less virulent and dangerous for the masters and as such in the 
eighteenth century came into the open again. When we go carefully through 
the files, we get the impression that masters and authorities were intent on 
destroying the central guiding organization and the open action of the local 
cells, but that they did not aim at suppressing some form of organization inside 
the offices, in so far as the action of those organizations was confined to the 
affairs of a particular office.! 

To this by no means voluminous or explicit dossier of the organization of 
printers’ journeymen in western Europe before the nineteenth century we 
can add the regulations and ordinances concerning the chapel in the printing 
house of Christopher Plantin and his descendants, the Moretuses, which is 
now the Plantin-Moretus Museum at Antwerp. These documents run from 
the sixteenth to the end of the eighteenth century. They are all written in 
Flemish, and in that language they have been carefully edited and studied by 
Dr. Maurits Sabbe, the late curator of the Plantin-Moretus Museum.2 A 
French translation of the introductory study appeared in 1937.3 Sabbe’s 
study is comprehensive and very interesting, but in it one aspect of the subject 
did not receive the attention it merits: its historical evolution. Yet, in the 
different ordinances one can follow the growth and gradual elaboration of 
the Plantinian chapel and date its different phases with some accuracy. For 
the problem of the origins of printers’ chapels in western Europe these 
documents are of capital inportance. 

Dr. Sabbe edited thirteen documents, eight of which belong certainly 
to the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The other five are more 

1 Cf. Mellottée, op. cit., p. 165. 

2 M. Sabbe, ‘De Plantijnsche werkstede. Arbeidsregeling, tucht en maatschappelijke voorzorg 
in de oude Antwerpsche drukkerij’, in Verslagen en Mededeelingen der Koninklijke Vlaamsche 
Academie voor Taal- en Letterkunde, 193§ (also published as a book: Antwerp, 1935). One 
ordinance of 1672, containing fire regulations, was edited and commented on separately: 


M. Sabbe, ‘In de Plantijnsche werkstede. Ordonnantie op het gebruik van vuur en licht’, in 
De Gulden Passer, 1936. 

3 M. Sabbe, “Dans les ateliers de Plantin. Réglement du travail, discipline et prévoyance 
sociale’, in Gutenberg Jahrbuch 1937. For a lengthy summary in Engiish see P. J. Turner, ‘Work- 
ing conditions in the Printing office of Christopher Plantin and the Plantin Chapel’, in Printing 
Review, xx, no. 75 (1957). Another article by the same author—‘The origin of the Printer’s 
chapel’, in Gutenberg Jahrbuch 1957—was based on the same Plantinian material, but as he mis- 
understood many terms and did not know much about the corporative system in the Nether- 
lands, this is of no value. 
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difficult to date.! They take the form of printed broadsides, intended, in all 
oe to be posted up in the workshop. Dr. Sabbe supposed that some 

elonged to the time of Plantin; others he dated more vaguely ‘end of the 
sixteenth or beginning of the seventeenth century’. All five documents are, 
however, certainly anterior to 1581. In that year Plantin made a special 
ordinance. The Netherlands were at that time in open revolt against Spain, 
and Plantin found it difficult to thread his way between his old protector, 
Philip II, and the leaders of the revolt. He had to print things which might 
offend both parties, the most compromising being published anonymously 
or over a false address. Plantin had to be careful, and so in 1581 he made a 
special ordinance and had it signed by all his men:? for taking copies or proof- 
sheets out of the house or talking to strangers about the activities of the office 
a man would be fined the enormous sum of one pound Flemish, that is to 
say, six guilders—about three weeks’ wages.3 The same offences occur in the 
five general ordinances referred to, but the rate of the fines was far more 
moderate. We may thus surmise that all five documents are prior to this 
peculiar regulation of 1581. Moreover, two of the five ordinances are signed 
by the workmen and so can be dated with considerable accuracy. Study of 
the types used supplies valuable evidence for the dates of the others. 

The series opens with Ordinance G of Sabbe’s edition. Very unhappily, the 
only copy has been lost since the time of Sabbe, and I have, therefore, been 
unable to examine the type. But the document was dated 14 November and 
signed by seven journeymen; and these were men who must have served 
Plantin in the first years of his career as printer.+ I am inclined to date this 
ordinance 14 November 1555 or 1556, when the young printer was faced 
with the problem of how to organize labour in his new plant. 

The ordinance contains a series of short paragraphs, determining in a rather 
superficial way the most vital duties of pressmen, compositors, and appren- 
tices—and of the master himself. Non-observance of these regulations was 
punishable by fines, to which even the master was subject. The fines did not 
vary much: the ‘brits’ (breech), that is to say the warming up of a prominent 

! Fourteen, with the fire regulation edited separately. 

2 Plantinian Archives no. 116, foe. §50. 

3 In the Plantinian house, in the time of Plantin, the average pressman and compositor earned 
between 105 and 130 guilders a year. 

4 The detailed and very interesting ‘Livres des ouvriers’ of Plantin started only in 1563. 
For the period 1561-3 the names of a few workmen are preserved, but there are none for the 
period 1555-61. Of the seven workmen who signed Ordinance G, three (Pieter de la Porte, 
Lambrecht Corten, Joos Pawels) are not found in the Plantinian accounts for the years 1563 
(1561)-89; this points to a date prior to 1563 (1561). Three others reappear later: the pressman 
Claes de Sterck is mentioned 1 November 156328 May 1588; the compositor Frederick Batman 
16 June 1565—8 May 1571; and the compositor Adriaen Van de Velde 9 November 1566- 
25 June 1589. It is not quite certain if Jehan Roche, mentioned 7 May 1574-27 October 1575, is 
identical with the Jan Roche of Ordinance G. In the Plantinian house generally about one-half 
of the workmen were pressmen, the other half being compositors. It is, however, possible that, 
as was the case in the ordinance of 1564, only the leaders of the pressmen signed. This means 
that at the time Ordinance G was printed, perhaps two, but probably four, presses were work- 
ing. Plantin is known to have owned four presses ‘in 1561-3; later on this number increased 
considerably. This too indicates a date prior to 1563 (1561). 
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portion of the body by means of a solid shoe (the ‘solacing’ of Moxon), was 
a corporal punishment almost exclusively reserved for the apprentices. 
Another fine was a pot of beer worth three stuyvers. But two regulations are 
of special concern to us. The compositor who did not pick up his type on 

Saturday before leaving the office was given a taste of the shoe (the only case 
in which this punishment was inflicted upon a journeyman) or had to re *deem 
his fault by paying one stuyver ‘tot profijt van de kapelle’ (for the benefit of 
the chapel). Under the second regulation the master was fined a jug of beer 
‘for the benefit of the chapel’ when he failed to respect various customs, such 
as the payment of a sum of money for each completed edition, a fee for the 
discarded pelts of the ink-balls, and money for drink on special feast-days 
such as Plough Monday, Shrove Tuesday, Maundy Thursday, and 
gans{dach]. 

Those texts are clear: from the very beginning of the Plantinian printing 
office there existed a chapel, a kind of union of all the journeymen of the 
house. This union received the fines paid in money and fees from the master 
on special occasions and special feast-days. 

In later times, in the French and English chapels, and, as we shall see 
presently, in the Plantinian chapel, too, admission to the union was conditional 
upon the payment of entrance-fees. This is not stated explicitly in this ordin- 
ance; but it is said that anybody new to the house who had any connexion at 
all with the printing room, such as correctors and shop-assistants, has to pay 
a bienvenue, an entrance-fee. If such people had to open their purses, it may 
safely be assumed that the journeymen themselves had to submit to the same 
taxation. In this ordinance, reference is also made to customs elsewhere: 
apprentices have to submit to being beaten ‘as the custom is in all countries’; 
whilst correctors and shop-assistants had to pay their bienvenue ‘as every- 
where is the custom’. 

We may deduce from all this that the chapel, as it appeared in this first 
ordinance of 1555 or 1556, was not something new invented by Plantin or 
forced by the workmen on their young and inexperienced master, but the 
kind of organization that was quite normal in the printing houses of the time. 
And, together with the organization and a series of customs and regulations 
already precisely settled, the name ‘chapel’ had certainly been taken over as 
well. It is interesting to note that Plantin, in his account-books of 1563-7, 
speaks of the compagnie des imprimeurs, whilst in the ordinance intended for 
the journeymen the word ‘chapel’ occurs. The latter must have been the 
normal term used by the Plantinian workmen, and by their fellow workmen 
in western Europe. 

The Plantinian ordinance of 1555/6 is the first document in which the 
chapel and the chapel organization appear, and is over a century earlier than 
the next document, Moxon’s Mechanick Exercises. But the origin of the name 
or of the institution is not disclosed by its text. However, some words used 


t Gans (goose) in Ordinance G; gansfeeste (goose-feast) in Ordinance A (1563); gansdach 
(goose-day) in Ordinance D (about 1571-2): i.e., wayzgoose. The day of the feast is not given. 
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in the ordinance in connexion with the customs of the chapel—such as 
bienvenue and proficiat!—are French. They and other French words occur also 
in the English chapel terminology. In Germany, on the other hand, neither 
the name chapel, nor even the organization itself, as far as we know, was 
found then or later.2_ These are little things that seem to point to a French 
origin of the chapel. 

The Plantinian chapel had not much to do with religion. Then and later it 
remained an exclusively secular institution with only a few, and those super- 
ficial, religious attachments, such as adorning the statue of the Virgin in the 
printing room and attending a Mass once a year for St. Luke, the Antwerp 
printers’ patron saint. But at that very time there did exist a chapelle of 
printers’ journeymen, and it was in Paris.3 There, in 1401, the booksellers 
formed a religious brotherhood, Ia confrérie de Saint-Jean ['Evangéliste, to 
which later in the century the printers adhered. It had its seat until 1582 in 
the church of Saint-André-des-Arts and after that date in the church of the 
Canons of the Holy Trinity. At first the journeymen and apprentices formed 

art of it, but at a date impossible to determine, though probably in the first 
Pal of the sixteenth century, they set up their own confrérie, and when in the 
seventeenth century we get more information about this confrérie we find 
that, as is noted in a document of 1664, for more than a century it had its seat 
in a chapel of the church in the enclos of the Commanderie de Saint-Jean-de- 
Latran, a very cleverly chosen spot in the heart of the University quarter, for 
this enclos enjoyed special privileges, and was outside the jurisdiction of the 
provost of Paris. 

In 1658 the Parisian master printers launched a virulent attack against the 
brotherhood at Saint-Jean-de-Latran, accusing it of being responsible for 
agitation amongst the journeymen and asking the Parlement of Paris, follow- 
ing the royal ordinances against illegal monopolies, once more to ban the 
brotherhood of printers’ journeymen and to forbid the clergy of Saint-Jean- 
de-Latran in future to lend the journeymen a chapel or other rooms in their 
court for the meetings of the confrérie. 

What happened in 1658 had, inall probability, also happened a century before: 
by the first half of the sixteenth century the chapel of Saint-Jean-de-Latran 
was the seat of the leading organization of the Paris printers’ journeymen, 
camouflaged as a religious brotherhood. It was the most important and most 
active, if not the only real and well-organized, trade union in the printing 
industry of the time. Its example certainly stirred minds elsewhere. Person- 
ally, I think that it is there we should look for the origin of the name of the 


! For the meaning of proficiat in the Plantinian ordinances, see further in the text. In the 
ordinance of the King of France of May 1571 against the printers’ journeymen at Lyons proficiat 
is given as a synonym for banquet. 

2 In Germany the Gesellschaften of printers united the journeymen and masters of a city. 
There are no traces of corporations or trade unions in which only the journeymen were repre- 
sented. Cf. Oschilewski, op. cit.; R. Wissell, Des alten Handwerks Recht und Gewohnheit, 2 vols. 
(Berlin, 1929). 

3 See the works cited above, p. I, n. $. 
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unions of printers’ journeymen in western Europe and probably of many 
customs too of those chapels. 

I return now to Plantin and the Plantinian house. Accused of having 
printed a heretical book, the master of the Golden Compasses had to flee to 
Paris in 1562, whilst back in Antwerp all his household effects were sold at 
public auction. He returned, however, no more than a year later and built 
up, with the aid of loans from some friends, a new and bigger plant. At the 
end of 1563, on § December, he paid one of his compositors 2 24 stuyvers for 
setting the new seat of the printing house,? and six months later, in 
June 1564, one copy of the ordinance was signed by the workmen.3 Plantin 
had at that time twenty-one men at work: ten compositors, eight pressmen, 
and three correctors, but only the ten compositors and the four ‘first’ press- 
men signed. This is Ordinance A of Sabbe’s edition: a set of rules imposed 
by authority, far more elaborate than the rather primitive ordinance of earlier 
years and framed by someone who now knew from experience the compli- 

cated and interlocking work of a printing office and who had to handle rather 
large quantities of human material. The detailed duties of compositors and 
pressmen, and ina less degree of correctors, forma large part of the ordinance: 
it is the earliest and the most complete index that I know to working 
conditions in a printing office of the ancien régime; a capital document which 
ought to be studied in detail. 

As in the older ordinance, breaches of the rules were punishable by fines. 
But there were important changes: the beatings disappeared, as did the pints 
of beer. Instead, liberty to bring beer and wine into the house was severely 
restricted. In the new big casbhdiment. with its numerous workmen, the 
more patriarchal manners of the former period were outdated and had to be 
replaced by more clean-cut methods. 


French specialists have not connected the origins of chapel organization with the religious 
brotherhood of printers’ journeymen at Paris; probably because in the French ee term 
chapel, meaning a union of printers’ journeymen, occurs only in the eighteenth century. In the 
official records and in the documents written by the journeymen themselves in the si xteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, only general denominations are used, such as confrérie, monopole, &c. My 
thesis, which ought to be checked in detail, is mainly based on three facts: (1) the Plantinian 
ordinances stated that the chapel organization in western Europe was in existence as early as 
1$§5; (2) the origins should be sought in France; (3) in the economic and social life and strife 
of the French printers’ journeymen of those years the chapelle in the church of Saint-Jean-de- 
Latran at Paris played a prominent part. 

2 Archives, no. 31, foe. 9: sub Cornelis Tol, compositeur *...et 24 pattars pour avoir composé 
les ordonnances de Pimprimerie’. A pattar or stuyver is @th of a florin. 

3 No date is given, but the document can be dated with considerable accuracy since we 
know the journeymen working for Plantin in 1564, and when they entered and left the office 
(Archives no. 31): Michel Mayer, compositor, was paid for the last time on 11 June 1564; he 
did not sign the ordinance. On the other hand, the names of two compositors who entered the 
office in June-July are also missing (Hansken Jansen, paid from 18 June to 25 July 1564; Jehan 
Strien, paid from 19 July 1564 onwards). Of the fourteen men who signed, five entered Plan- 
tin’s service in 163, nine in the first half of 1564 (one of them on 3 June; another was paid from 
14 May to 14 October 1564). All this points to June 1564. This date is corroborated by the types 
used: gros canon romain (cut by C. Garamont before 1549; matrices in the possession of Plantin 
since 1561), petit canon romain (cut by R. Granjon; probably bought in 1562, at all events used 
from 1564), parangonne cursive (cut by R. Granjon in 15$§$§; used by Plantin from 1564), mediane 
lettre frangoise (cut by R. Granjon in 1556-7; used by Plantin from 1558). 
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In this ordinance of 1563 the chapel is not named, but, between the lines, 
one can see an already well-organized Compagnie des Imprimeurs. For in- 
vestigations into criminal offences, such as insulting words, fights, and 
quarrels, the master was assisted by three or four ‘journeymen delegates’. 
This can only mean journeymen appointed by their fellow workers: the 
representative leaders of the compagnie. The various fees for copies, old pelts, 
wayzgoose, &c., had probably worked on Plantin’s nerves. From now on 
a definite sum, paid at fixed times (two florins for every working press every 
three months), replaced them. In the older ordinance we had to deduce from 
the context the custom of paying a bienvenue. Now, probably because diffi- 
culties had arisen, and to settle the problem once and for all, full details and 
full rates are given. Two kinds of operation were carefully distinguished: the 
new man, when he entered the printing house, had to pay a bienvenue—rather 
moderate, as it consisted of a drinkgeld of eight stuyvers for the journeymen 
and two stuyvers for the ‘box for the poor’. But after a month, when the 
master and the fellow journeymen had accepted him as a trustworthy work- 
man, he had to pay a far more considerable proficiat: thirty stuyvers for the 
poor-box and five stuyvers to each of the journeymen. Besides bienvenue and 
proficiat, fines and fees went partly into the poor-box and partly into the box 
for the drinkgeld. 

The ordinance of 1563 was followed by three others, more difficult to date. 
Study of the types indicates that they were all three printed after 1566/7, 
that is to say, after a new spectacular change in Plantin’s fortunes. The firm of 
Plantin & Co. lasted from 1563 till 1567. In 1567 Plantin’s partners had to 
disappear quickly, being compromised in a revolt against Philip II, King of 
Spain and sovereign of the Netherlands. Plantin stayed and was even able to 
interest the Spanish king in his affairs. Then began the great expansion, 
which lasted until 1576, of the Officina Plantiniana. During this period Plantin 
became the greatest printer of his time and one of the greatest of those who 
lived before the Industrial Revolution at the end of the eighteenth century 
upset the old standards. He boasted of having twenty-two presses and 150 
men at work. It is true that his account books show only sixteen presses and 
fifty-six men, but this was quite big enough for the sixteenth century. 

Plantin, in all probability, made a new ordinance at the beginning of this 
new phase of his career: Ordinance B of Sabbe’s edition." It is a rehash of the 
1563 one: many points are almost literally taken over, but Plantin took the 
opportunity offered by this new edition to fix some customs and to fight 
others in the light of his former experience. The most important concern 
what we are interested in: the conduct of the journeymen and the working 
of their chapel—a term which now occurs again. 

The number of workmen having steadily increased, they formed by now 
a rather noisy and troublesome republic. They too often left their presses for 


1 Types used: gros canon romain (cut by C. Garamont before 1549; matrices bought by Plantin 
in 1561), petit canon romain (cut by R. Granjon; probably bought by Plantin in 1562; used from 
1564), texte courant (cut by R. Granjon in 1566-7), philosophie flamande (used by Plantin from 
1566), fleuron sur la parangonne (used by Plantin from 1565). 
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round-table conferences: Plantin ordered that no meeting be held without 
the master being warned and no general meeting of all the workmen. To this 
there was but one exception: the election of the commissioners (commissarissen) 
and judges (richters), entrusted with the application of the regulations and 
rules of the office. The ‘journeymen-delegates’ of the 1563 ordinance had 
now received an appropriate and official name. The master stated form- 
ally, too, that all journeymen had to obey these leaders whom they had 
chosen. 

Ordinance C of Sabbe’s edition is to be placed after this one. To judge 
from the type used, it was printed in 1570/1 or after.! It may be considered 
as an addendum to the great ordinance of 1567/8: a series of offences not 
specified in the previous statute were now detailed and made punishable by 
a corresponding series of fines. One stipulation is of particular interest: every 
month or at most every three months a ‘collector’ (ontfangher) had to be 
elected. His duty was to collect the fines and fees and to keep them, till the 
money was spent, in the two boxes we have already mentioned: the poor- 
box and the box for the drinkgeld. Next to the ‘judges’ comes the treasurer. 
Very likely this important office existed earlier, but some difficulties or 
irregularities made it desirable now to fix the law concerning it. 

And so we come to the fifth and last ordinance—Ordinance D of Sabbe’s 
edition—which is a very curious piece. I thought, at first, that it was the 
work of a young and inexperienced master: only a series of rather general 
directions for behaviour in the office, with no fines to enforce them, and nota 
single word nor the slightest reference to a chapel. I was trying to find a place 
for this ordinance in the first few years of Plantin’s career, when I discovered 
to my astonishment that the type pointed to 1570 or thereafter.? I spent a 
whole afternoon in trying to reason this snccinaley away, but the evidence of 
the type was too strong: the document had been printed in the period of 
Plantin’s greatest expansion. Then I read the ordinance again—and it came 
as a shock: this was a rather violent if not too explicit and very carefully 
phrased reaction against the compagnie, against the chapel. Time and again it is 
stated that the master, and only the master (or his deputy), must judge quarrels 
and delinquencies. As far as we can judg ze, Plantin did not abolish the chapel: 
he simply passed over the organization and its leaders. 

He did give his men a financial compensation: in addition to the two florins 
per press every three months, he agreed to pay six stuyvers a year for evety 
journeyman and the price of a copy of every printed book. But those fees 
were to be paid into the box for the poor and this box the master kept from 
now on in his office. The journeymen received the key or might keep account 
of the entries and outgoings, but they could not spend the money without 

1 Types used: moyen canon flamand (cut before 1531; used by Plantin from 1563), parangonne 
flamande (cut by Henri Van den Keere in 1570-1), texte bastard (cut by R. Granjon, probably in 
ey used: parangonne flamande (cut by Henri Van den Keere in 1570-1), augustine flamande 


(cut by Henri Van den Keere between 1570 and 1572), texte flamand (cut by Henri van den 
Keere about 1§70). 
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knocking at the master’s door. And not a single word is said about the box 
for the drinkgeld: this box seems to have disappeared without trace. 

We know from other sources that Plantin in the years 1570-2 had many 
difficulties with his men: the great expansion of the printing house tempted 
the journeymen to try to get their share of it, and they are even said to have 
gone on strike on several occasions. This ordinance may be considered as an 
element in the struggle between master and employed: the reaction of the 
master who, faced by the united forces of his men, tried to stem the tide. 

In 1576 the ‘Spanish Fury’—the sack of Antwerp by the mutinous Spanish 
soldiers—broke the expansion of Plantin’s office and shattered the compagnie 
des imprimeurs. Business was resumed but on a far more modest scale: 
economic depression made, if not contented, at all events less rebellious 
journeymen. From then on, till the end of the existence of the Officina 
Plantiniana in the nineteenth century, we hear no more of grumbling and 
strikes. The chapel could rise again; certainly from the beginning of the 
seventeenth century,! and probably from the later years of Plantin’s lifetime 
(he died in 1589), it was again formally recognized and got back its lost box 
for the drinkgeld and the free disposition of its box for the poor. 

That is, in short, a general analysis of the sixteenth-century ordinances of 
the Plantinian house, more especially of the points regarding the relations 
between master and men. 

We may conclude: from the very beginning the Plantinian journeymen 
were organized in a kind of trade union, commonly called the chapel and 
formally recognized by the master. Probably, in earlier years, this union had 
only a loose organization, but gradually the body took shape and got officials 
and a treasury. As far as we can judge, every journeyman had to join it by 
paying a bienvenue, and this kind of ‘closed-shop’ organization, too, was 
formally sanctioned by the master. 

Plantin and his workmen did not invent. They copied their chapel from 
existing models. Many details may be different, the system of fines and 
regulations may have varied, but, in general outline, chapels such as the 
Plantinian one must have been common in sixteenth-century western 
Europe. 

Those chapels could be dangerous for the masters, and Plantin had some 
unpleasant experiences with his. Why, then, when he set up his office, did he 
at the same time, and almost officially, install a chapel? Why, in later years, 
did he protect the chapel? Why, after the quarrel of 1570-2, did the chapel 
reappear? 

Tradition was very strong, even in the age of the Renaissance, and the fact 
that printers’ chapels existed elsewhere may have been enough to induce 
Plantin to allow one in his house. This tradition existed in France too, but 
when the bitter printers’ war was being waged in Paris and Lyons the 
masters ignored tradition and got the royal power to condemn the associa- 


' The summary of the ordinances issued by the chapel itself starts in 1609 (Ordinance L, 
edited by M. Sabbe). 
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tions of their men as illegal monopolies, and when Plantin was faced with 
opposition, he too forgot tradition. 

There must have been something special about chapels, something ad- 
vantageous enough to the masters to allow and even, in normal circum- 
stances, to foster these trade unions. This advantage was, I surmise, the fact 
that the chapel was given an important role in the internal working organiza- 
tion of the office. The work in a printing office in the sixteenth century asked 
much of the nerves: the men being generally paid for piecework (at all events 
this was the case in the Officina Plantiniana) and compositors and pressmen 
being dependent on each other, quarrels were frequent. The only way out 
was to make elaborate regulations, punishable by fines or corporal punish- 
ments. But how could the re gulations be enforced ? 

The master could, as a police constable, keep a watchful eye, and, asa judge, 
settle the disputes. In the little workshops he certainly did, but in the 
greater offices this took up too much time to be a pleasant prospect. And 
when the master was, like Plantin, a wandering soul, who for months might 
be abroad in Paris and at the fairs of Frankfurt, it became a very annoying 
problem. To this the chapel brought the solution. The unpleasant job of 
keeping order and applying the rules was given to the compagnie of the men 
themselves; and the compagnie was interested in doing the police work by 
being allowed the receipt of the fines and occasional fees. The chapel investi- 
gated more carefully and applied the rules with more ardour than the master, 
because it gained the benefit from it.! 

This, I think, can be deduced from the Plantinian ordinances, and this, I 
think, was the reason why, in the larger offices, from the sixteenth century 
onwards, the system of the chapel was widespread. Tension between master 
and men about wages and working conditions could hamper the working of 
the compagnie, could temporarily put the chapel out of action, but sooner or 
later the little trade union emerged again. 

It did so in the Plantinian house after the eclipse of 1570-2. When, in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, we get new and more detailed docu- 
ments, we see that the internal organization of the Plantinian house was 
completely controlled and regulated by the chapel or ‘chamber’. The master, 
of course, kept a right of supervision, and when abuses were too constant or 


' It would be interesting to compare this with labour organization in the other big establish- 
ments of that time, not bound by the traditional guild regulations and where many specialists 
worked together. But not much is known about it. In the southern Netherlands (Belgium), in 
the sixteenth to eighteenth centuries, we find traces of compagnonnages in different trades 
(weavers and fullers, masons, hatters) and cities, but only the hatters—highly trained specialists 
working together in rather big ‘factories’-—seem to have had real and permanent unions, with 
ramifications throughout the country and even with connexions with France. (Cf. E. Scholliers 
and J. Craeybeckx, in Flandria Nostra, Ons land en Volk, zijn standen en beroepen door de tijden 
heen, 1 (Antwerp, 1957), pp. 261 ff.) But these compagnonnages of the hatters, and the similar 
unions of journeymen in the other trades, only emerge in the records retracing their conflicts 
with masters and authorities. As far as I know, in the southern Netherlands, in the sixteenth to 
eighteenth centuries, the Plantinian ordinances are the only ones giving a glimpse at working 
conditions and labour organization inside a big establishment. 
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too general, he promulgated a new statute,! but those occasions were ex- 
ceptional, and, at least from 1609, from the time of Jean Moretus, Plantin’s 
successor, the Plantinian pressmen and compositors formed a self-governing 
republic in which the master but rarely interfered, except by paying his con- 
tributions.” 

Full details are available about its working and its internal organization 
during this time. It grouped all free journeymen, to the exclusion of the 
apprentices and of the non-free journeymen. The non-free journeymen were 
the new journeymen who had not yet completed a term of one year and six 
weeks. At the end of that time they would be freed at a special and rather 
picturesque ceremony in which beer flowed in torrents—naturally at the cost 
of the candidate. The song of the free-making was heard (its text survived in 
a little broadside)3 and the new member of the community was liberally 
beaten with the shoe and nearly drowned in a mock baptismal ceremony. 
Entrance to the chapel was compulsory inasmuch as every non-free journey- 
man had to free himself or leave the office. Once freed, and thus automatically 
made a member of the chapel, he had no more to pay (except on special 
occasions: when he married, when a child was born, &c.); but he was qualified 
to share cash with his free companions or to convert into beer what came in 
as fees from the master or as fines from the sinners. It must be understood that 
this ceremony concerned only the journeymen, that it was not a free-making 
of apprentices. In fact, but little is said in the ordinances of the Plantinian 
house about the coming out of apprentices. This is certainly because Plantin 
and the Moretuses never had many—sometimes they had none for years on 
end—and because most of them left the house immediately after having 
finished their term. This free-making ceremony among the journeymen 1s 
the relic of the giving of the proficiat that we noticed in Plantin’s lifetime. As 
in Plantin’s time, the journeyman entering the house had first to pay a 
bienvenue. After one year and six weeks he had to undergo his proficiat, 
degraded into the free-making ceremony. But in the seventeenth century 
this was a far heavier burden than in the previous century, as it involved 
paying a sum of eighteen guilders, twelve stuyvers’ worth of beer, and two 
stuyvers in bread before the meeting, and three guilders in beer after the 
meeting. We can readily imagine that the journeymen entering the house 
did not like the prospect, but they had to submit to the custom or be turned 
away. However, once in the seventeenth century a fellow tried to evade the 


? Thus: Ordinances H (1751), I (1715), J (eighteenth century), K (eighteenth century), edited 
by M. Sabbe in De Plantijnsche werkstede, and the fire regulation of 1672, also edited by him in 
De Gulden Passer, 1936. 

2 The Ordinance L of M. Sabbe is in fact a summary of the regulations edicted by the ‘law’ 
of the chapel from 1609 till 1700. This ‘ordinance’ was compiled in 1700 and entered in that year 
by the secretary of the chapel in a register (Archives no. 334). For some unknown reason 
M. Sabbe did not edit the continuations (up to 1757) which are to be found in the same register. 
He did not consult, either, Archives no. 478, the ‘original’—written session after session—from 
which the secretary in 1700 made his compilation, and which has many—and sometimes very 
important—different readings. 

3 Also edited by M. Sabbe in De Plantijnsche werkstede. 
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payment of the proficiat. Precisely what happened is not quite clear, as we 
have found only one document—a request of the free journeymen of the 
house addressed to the master and virulently attacking the pretentions of the 
man, G. Spierinck.! According to this document we must assume that in the 
ceremony it was stated that freedom of the Plantinian house conferred free- 
dom in the printing offices of Germany, Holland, Spain, and elsewhere. The 
clever Spierinck must have reversed the propositions and claimed that having 
been freed in Spain he was also free in the Plantinian house. This the free 
journeymen denied. Their argument was, unhappily for the reluctant Spier- 
inck, very sound: he, Spierinck, when entering the house, had confessed to 
being a non-free journeyman and had agreed to serve the traditional year on 
approval. Moreover, they add, everybody knows that printers’ journeymen 
in Spain have no freedom. More details are given and indeed the possibility 
is contemplated of an agreement about freedom with the printers of Spain to 
be arranged by the master. What all these affirmations about international 
freedom mean is not very clear. The request and the problems to which it 
gives rise ought to be studied more thoroughly. They belong perhaps only to 
the folk-lore of the Plantinian chapel, but they point towards a kind of inter- 
national free-masonry of printers’ journeymen. At all events, G. Spierinck 
had to pay his proficiat. : 

Every self-respecting society has its council—the ‘law’ as it was called in the 
Netherlands. The Plantinian ‘law’ in the sixteenth century, as we saw, had 
three or four judges and a treasurer. In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries it was a far more elaborate organization. It consisted then of a 
prince or captain, head of the union, seven aldermen acting as judges, two 
proctors, one secretary, and one or two treasurers: twelve or thirteen men, 
nearly one-third of the total number working in the printing office in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The ‘law’ was renewed every year, and 
since the members of the board were not re-eligible for that year, this meant 
that every two or three years each member of the chapel was elected to the 
board. If anyone did not like the job, he could ask to be excused, but he had 
to pay, and to pay dearly, for this privilege. The renewal of the ‘law’ took 
place on the last Saturday in April, as was the case with the council of the 
city of Antwerp, and at a ceremony in which beer again flowed. To avoid all 
complications, the wives of electors and elected were strictly forbidden to 
attend the meeting. 

The ‘law’ was at the same time parliament, constabulary, and court of 
justice. As parliament it made rules and ordinances and amended former 
ones: all these were carefully written down in special registers. As constabu- 
lary it received complaints: these were written down by the secretary in 
special ‘complaint books’, of which two have survived. These make very 
interesting reading, whilst forming at the same time a very complete glossary 

1 Archives no. 117, pp. 477-9. 

2 To tell the truth, we deduce this from the fact that he worked far longer than one year and 


six weeks in the office: Joris (George) Spierinck figures in the Plantinian pay-books from 
27 February 1638 till 29 November 1642 (Archives nos. 774 and 775). 
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of the swear-words and curses used in seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
Antwerp. As court of justice the ‘law’ judged these complaints and the 
different breaches of the rules at its regular meetings every three months or at 
extra meetings when emergency treatment was asked for by the offended 
party, but in such cases the offended party had to make good his accusation 
or to pay the costs of the meeting, that is, the pint of beer and the cake to 
which each member of the ‘law’ was entitled at each session. 

This Plantinian chapel disappeared about 1765 with the ending of the real 
activity of the business. The Plantinian printing house remained in operation 


till the year 1876, when Eduard Moretus sold the building with its treasures 
to the city of Antwerp to become a museum. But the last Moretuses, en- 
riched by trade and by fortunate speculations, had only kept it going out of 
family pride. From 1765 onwards the printing house had entered into a 
decline, with a reduced staff; and in those years the records of the Plantinian 
chapel end. 
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The Evolution of a Book-form: 


The Octavo Bible from manuscript to the Geneva Version 
By M. H. BLACK 


F I may paraphase the opening of Mr. Graham Pollard’s article on 

% hanges in the Style of Bookbinding’: :! many students of printing history, 

_when shown an old book, cansay at agi. ince, ‘Paris, [should say, about 1530, 
or some such judgement. Asked how they know, they would reply, “Well, 
partly the ty pe, partly the general arrangement of the page.’ The expert has, 
with his appraising glance, mentally ‘placed’ the specimen, he has situated it 
at a point in the general evolution of the book. ‘General arrangement’ is 
what the modern printer would call layout, type-specification, and house- 
convention: they are the ways in which he turns a piece of copy into a 
printed book. Apart from special devices to meet special problems, there 
are well-established conventions for most features of any book, and de- 
signers tend to work within these conventions. Books are expected to ‘look 
like that’, and only an eccentric or an innovating genius can burst through 
the barriers of convention. 

This has always been so; and yet it is also true that the conventions have 
been slowly changing, detail by detail, ever since the beginning. Hence, in 
theory at any rate, the farther back one goes, the less books look as they do 
today. The theory i is of course upset by revivals: for a period books may look 
startlingly unlike what went imme diately before, but startlingly like books of 
a much older tradition. The obvious examples are the Carolingian revivals, 
of hand and convention, which were themselves revived first in manuscript, 
and then a century or more later in the printed book. 

All this is generally known, yet there have been few, if any, studies of the 
way the early printer set about turning manuscript into type, or the influences 
which affected his choice of convention. Bibliographers have it ‘in their 
heads’, and that is how they are able to date books with accuracy, and to 
ascribe them to towns, even to printers. But no one has analysed these con- 
ventions of early design in detail, or followed their evolution over a number 
of years. One of the difficulties is of course the division of what is essentially 
the same study into two: the fields of the palaeographer and of the biblio- 
grapher. Few people are competent in both fields; yet obviously where a 
printer may be influenced by a manuscript already some hundreds of years 
old in his time, or by an exotic manuscript tradition, the reason for his de- 
partures from a western fifteenth-century norm may only be understood by 
the student of ninth-century or Byzantine manuscripts. 

This short study attempts to analyse the development of a single book, the 


1 The Library, sth series, xi. 71 (June 1956). 
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Bible, in a single format, the octavo. It will be understood that the Bible, 
written and printed more often than any other book, has a special claim to 
attention. On the other hand, because of its length the Bible has always 
presented great problems to the book-designer, and is to that extent a special 
case. And the small bible, which traditionally puts a quart into a pint-pot, 
shows the printer or scribe wrestling with the problem at its most acute. I 
have followed the process in the other formats, and hope to publish the 
results of that study in due course. Here I will only warn the reader that the 
octavo bible is only a part, and the simplest part, of a complex story. It is 
misleading in that it shows very great continuity indeed: the Bible in this 
format has always had a certain basic resemblance to its present-day appear- 
ance. But a study of continuity is itself interesting and rewarding; and since 
it does not require very great knowledge of palaeography, the result may be 
found more plausible by the expert. 

Plate I shows a page from a small manuscript bible.! Smaller and cheaper 
bibles are, of course, common in many collections; and, once paper became 
widely used, bibles were written which would make this one: look com- 
paratively lavish. Yet it in no way compares, in size or anything else, with 
the great bibles of the early Middle Ages. It is presumably a product of the 
‘university’ trade: a portable text-book for practical use. Such rubrication 
as it has is articulatory: its function is to guide the reader about the book. 
When one considers the relationship between the page-area and the text- 
area, one has the impression of an uneconomical use of the skin (which was, 
after all, comparatively expensive). The fore-edge and foot are generous. 
I doubt if the intention was altogether that of modern printers when they 
allow generous margins—to give the sense of ‘hand-made’ luxury. Rather 
it was to give a keen sense of the relationship between the two text-areas, 
separate from each other and yet pushed together by the wide space of the 
fore-edge, and pushed up by the deep space at the foot. This is the classic 
north-western medieval imposition. Its ideal proportions are not those of 
the sixteenth-century or the modern printed book. 

The feeling that spatial satisfaction is intended by the margins is perhaps 
reinforced by the apparent disparity between the wastefulness of the margin- 
scheme and the comparative meanness of the size of script. Certainly the 
close texture of the writing gives another kind of satisfaction to the eye, but 
this texture could have been maintained in a size we should feel to be more 
in scale with the general proportions of the book. I conclude that the scribe 
was being consciously economical in the size of his hand, yet was not pre- 
pared to go so far as to sacrifice what was for him a standard imposition. 
The use of colour—blue, red, and white—in the book-initials and in the 
capitals of the headline indicates willingness to incur a moderate expense on 
decoration: but the decoration, as I have suggested, was also functional. 


‘ In the library of the British and Foreign Bible Society, not catalogued. On membrane; 
presumably English or French; of the thirteenth century (reduced; as are all the plates except 
VIIb). 
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Note now how the book ‘works’. The plate shows the transition between 
Books | and II of Paralipomenon (Chronicles). Book I happens to end at the 
foot of column A on the verso. The editorial explicit begins immediately in 
red on the same line “Explicit liber primus paralipomenon. Incipit liber para- 
lipomenon secundus.’ This runs straight over into the next column, in the 
first three short lines left by the indention of the book-initial C. It would 
not have mattered if the break had occurred half-way up the first column; 
the transition would have been exactly the same; it is mere chance that the 
book-initial happens to begin a column. Moreover this was so in even more 
important transitions: Book II of Maccabees would end, Jerome’s preface to 
the New Testament would follow, and then Matthew—all handled in exactly 
the same way, without a line of space, let alone half-titles or ane of dis- 
played titling capitals such as we should use today. The Bible, or any other 
book, was a unity: the columns succeed each other, even, full, oe’ black and 
regular all the way from Genesis to Revelation, without stopping for 
breath. 

None the less the articulation is firm, clear, and consistent. Once it is under- 
stood, it is easy to find one’s way about the book. The system depends on 
colour and on the use of the margin. At the top of the page a simple heading 
gives the name of the book (pati on the left, PGM II? on the right) in c capitals 
of alternate red and blue. The twelve-line book-initial, bold and polychrome 
and breaking into the margin, shows the area where one book follows 
another; the editorial remark, in red, says which book is ending and which 
beginning. Where the black begins, the text begins, picking up from the 
initial the rest of the word (C)onfortatus. Chapters are also easy to find. The 
numbers stand clear in the margin; beside them, or on the other side of the 
column, is a three-line initial, with tendrils of decoration stretching up and 
down the margin. Above, there may be half a line of space. There is no 
folio-number, nor is the chapter in any way subdivided. 

As far as articulation is concerned, this manuscript is representative. So 
that, as far as the first printers were concerned, was what the Bible looked 
like, and how you found your way about it. It has often been said that printers 
slavishly copied the work of the scribes in the hope that their printed books 
might be taken for manuscripts. There may be something in this: certainly 
no printer would want his work to be considered as an inferior substitute for 
the real thing. But the real point may be quite simply expressed by asking 
what else could the printer do? The manuscripts of older or exotic tr ditions 
were not then accessible to him; so, as far as he was concerned, the north- 
western medieval manuscript was quite simply the way all books were 
assumed to look. Indeed our approach to the question ‘has been simple- 
minded. We do not now expect books to look like medieval manuscripts; 
and we feel therefore that we have to account for the fact that incunabula do 
look like medieval manuscripts (with important reservations). We forget 
that our books, which to us look like ‘books’ and not like manuscripts, do 
so because of other traditions, evolved later, and in which manuscripts of 
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other traditions played an all-important part. As for Gutenberg, it is deeply 
improbable that he had other than a very limited choice. 

The problem before the early printers was rather that of producing the 
traditional book in a new medium—type and furniture rather than pen and 
tule. We know from countless reproductions what Gutenberg (if it was 
he) made of it. It is worth emphasizing that he only followed manuscripts 
as far as he was able. Neither he nor any other printer for a generation or 
more was able to reproduce in every detail the pattern we have just examined. 
Think of the obstacles. At first the rectangle of the column a type, wedged 
in the galley or chase, must have been a fairly simple and rigid affair. It was 
only later that the printer was able to print in the margin; for this he needed 
considerable refinement in his equipment and—no less important—in his 
skill in making up a page. Apart from the premature and obviously un- 
economical elaboration of the Psalters of 1457-9, it was again some years 
before initials for the books and chapters existed as standard equipment. Yet 
we have seen that the large and decorative book-initial and the smaller 
chapter initials projecting into the margin were an essential feature of the 
manuscript. Printed rubrication meant doubling the number of impressions, 
and brought problems of registering a separate forme of type or masking 
part of a single forme. The printer cither had only one fount of type or did 
not at first think of using two on the same page.! 

The result of these deficiencies was the necessary simplicity we now praise 
as a virtue. The rectangle of the columns is even firmer, more mechanical, 
than in manuscripts. The furniture between the columns was responsible 
for a new visual effect: the wide space between them makes an opening look 
as if it were almost imposed as four columns rather than two pages. The 
connoisseur may enjoy the agreeable conflict between the old cohesive prin- 
ciple and the new centrifugal tendency. As for the problem of articulation, 
the printer’s answer was simple: he left it to the rubricator, who supplied 
incipits and explicits in red, book- and chapter-initials, page-heads, folios, 
chapter-numbers, and paragraph-marks. Some, punctilious to the point of 
neurosis, touched every capital with red. What emerged was therefore very 
much a co-operative labour. The printer had multiplied a text, but the book 
was almost useless until the rubricator had done a great deal of work on it. 

The situation could not last long. Well before the end of the fifteenth 
century the rubricator could be dispensed with. The process can be summarized 
in a single (but long) sentence: first a second, then a third size—or fount— 
of type was used; chapter- and book-initials were supplied by wood or metal 
blocks printed usually in black; the art of make-up and imposition progressed 
until it became possible to use the margins (though by the time this hap- 
pened, initials and chapter-numbers had taken up so firm a place within the 


! The concept of a ‘fount’ is of course modern, and perhaps inappropriate in the context. 
The present-day printer thinks naturally in terms of ascending sizes, and even variations of 
weight, in a single face. It has taken 400 years to get us there. Did the first printers think of 
a fount as an entity at all? At what point did the printer or his founder conceive of ascending 
sizes of the same face, rather than just different faces in varying sizes? 
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column that no printer wished to take them out again); refinements were 
invented that the scribes had never thought of. The printer was then free 
to face his real problem and his raison d’étre: how to make books really 
cheap. 

Plate II shows Froben’s octavo bible of -1491 (Hain 3107), the first 
printed bible in that format. In analysing the specification of this book, I 
shall also indicate how far it adheres to the norm for the printed bible. For 
at this time there was a uniformity which was certainly international, and 
from which departures were very rare. Obviously, it depended in great 
measure on the manuscript heritage; but it had details which were peculiar 
to printing. Thus we can qualify the commonplace that early printed books 
aped manuscripts. We have already seen that printers were limited by what 
was possible; it is also important to see them as innovators. 

If the originals of Plates I and II are compared, we find that Froben uses 
almost the same text-area as the scribe; but the page-size is smaller while the 
character-size is larger. His book is much more readable; it is also more 
economical (the copy used here may be a little trimmed, but not excessively; 
the margin scheme is therefore modern). Such a reduction in the total size 
of the book had already been anticipated in Venetian-printed Vulgates of 
the 1480's; those quartos were little larger than this octavo, and the type-size 
was also comparable. What is more, other printers had by now made it 
possible to dispense with the rubricator, while Froben still uses initial- 
directors, leaving initials to be supplied by hand. The use of an initial- 
director did however mean that the purchaser could insert initials himself, 
and those in this copy might well be unprofessional. This was a possible 
saving. 

In most respects the book follows the traditional pattern. The most striking 
feature is the use of a larger size of type for the page-heading and for the 
first line of each book. This convention had been established in the 1460's 
and 1470's. The page-head was sometimes accompanied by a printed folio 
(recto only), and the first line of the book usually led on from a woodcut 
initial. Thus a lively note of intense black was carried right across the column; 
linked to the page-head, it left no doubt. which book occupied the opening 
and where it began. This is what one might call the printer’s use of colour: 
an apparently intensified shade of black, which did all the work for which 
a scribe might have needed a second colour. The editorial incipit, here as 
elsewhere, is placed above the book-initial, and in the illustration it is given 
a white line above and below. This is not consistent throughout the book, 
and may be due to the exigencies of cast-off or make-up. Other bibles show 
the same occasional use, but I know of none in which it is consistent. It is 
worth pointing out with some emphasis that though this occasional space 
was permitted, the articulation of the book in no way depends on spacing; 
and that it was almost unheard of for a space to extend across both columns. 
The only exception that occurs to me is in a few cases where one book 
ended so far down a page that not enough lines were left to accommodate the 
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big initial of the new book, and both columns finished a line or two short. 
One has only to look at the illustration to see how little need there was for 
space. Once the conventions are understood, they are perhaps even easier to 
Ellow than in the manuscript: the page-head, the first line, the book-initial, 
the smaller chapter-initial are nod 3-8 effective. Note that the chapter 
number is placed above the initial, in the short line ending the previous 
chapter. It could, according” to the space available, be either a bare number, 
or prefaced by ‘Ca.’, ‘Cap.’, or “Capitulum’. Often there was a printed 
para raph-mark as well (here Froben has usually left space for them to be 
a by hand). Only when the line at the end of the preceding chapter 
was too short to take even a simple number did printers centre a phrase like 
‘Cap. II.’ on a line by itself; and even then the tendency was to centre the 
word ‘Cap.’ but to range the number to the right, where the reader expected 
to find it. We shall see how obstinately long this convention lingered. Froben 
does not use chapter-summaries, which were sometimes placed between 
the chapter-number and the chapter, and were sometimes in small type. In 
these cases the marginal notes were usually in the same small type. Thus three 
sizes of type were used, while Froben uses only two. 

Finally, a few minor details. There is no folio-number, though Froben 
was one of the earliest printers to page books and to use arabic numbers for 
the purpose (probably copying Aldus). Arabic numbers are however used 
for the parallel passages noted in the margins. The letters A, B, C, D, &c., 

osted down the margins divide the chapters into sections of roughly fifteen 
a to which the marginal references are keyed; this convenient device 
narrowed the search for a text until the time of verse-division.! 

Other octavos followed Froben’s, from 1492 onwards; a series of neat and 
serviceable little books, which was to last in black letter until the early 1540's 
(the last known to me is of 1543, printed by Yolande Bonhomme, Thielman 
Kerver’s widow). The printers who went on printing them longest were, 
oddly enough, Parisians. This is interesting because it was also in Paris that 
the books which stole the market from them were first printed. Plate III 
shows two pages of Robert Estienne’s first octavo bible of 1534 (Darlow and 
Moule 6114). One notes at once that it is in roman. It was not the first 
octavo bible in roman; Froschauer had printed a German octavo at Ziirich 
in 1530, but because it was in German, and was unlikely to be seen outside 
the market for which it was intended, it could not have the influence that 
Estienne’s had; it was the Latin bible, which had an international market 
served by the leading printers of the day, which pushed design forward at 
this time. Froschauer’s octavo was also in an archaic face; Estienne’s is in the 


t Henri Estienne’s Quincuplex Psalter of 1509 was the first printed text of any part of the 
Bible to give the masoretic verse-division. Sanctes Pagninus’s new Latin version of 1528 
numbered the verses throughout, but on a system partly his own. Several bibles of the 1530s 
and after divided the poetical passages into unnumbered verses. Robert Estienne’s system, the 
one still used, was first employed in a diglot Greek-Latin new testament of 1551, in a folio 
French bible of 1553, and in a Latin octavo of 1555 (see below). The system came into general 
use with the Geneva versions (in English in 1557-60) but not until the 1580’s in Germany. 
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‘Garamond’ old-face which from 1531 onwards was gradually to oust all 
others in the highest class of printing. 

If Froben’s and Estienne’s books are compared, it will be seen that Estienne 
uses a slightly larger page-size (our example is badly cropped), a more 
economical margin scheme, and a larger type-area, with sixty-five lines to 
Froben’s fifty-six. One is bound to say that Froben’s page is more readable. 
Black letter is highly legible, the obstacle to the modern reader being the 
contractions rather than the letter-shapes. Since it is a bolder face, it not only 
carries more ink but can take a more severe battering in the press. The 
ascenders and descenders are short; on any given body the x-height is com- 
paratively big. Now Estienne’s old-face is, I believe, a straight reduction of 
the large sizes we so admire. It has long ascenders and descenders; the x- 
height is therefore comparatively small. It is also a very delicate face; it cannot 
be heavily inked, or the bowls will fill up; it cannot be heavily impressed 
without risk of damage. The result is that Estienne’s page is very grey—the 
photograph is flattering—and hard to read. There is in short a net functional 
regression. But this was obviously not the point in Estienne’s mind or that of 
his customers. Roman was modern and elegant; it represented too much for 
functional objections to carry much weight. A new text (and Estienne’s 
was a very thorough revision) deserved to be distinguished from what 
orthodox printers were turning out for orthodox readers. 

In most respects Estienne’s octavo is a straight conversion of the old model 
into the new letter. The page-heads and book-headings, for instance, use a 
large size of upper and lower case as Froben’s had done. The only difference 
is that each book is given a formal heading rather than the old editorial 
incipit in text type with the first line of the book in the large size. The actual 
layout of the heading, with the hanging indention, was first used in a bible 
by Estienne when he was Colines’s foreman, ina 16mo bible in roman of 1523. 
It can be called standard Parisian practice in roman. The page-head includes 
a running-title as well as the book-title. Estienne had introduced this feature 
in his folio bible of 1532, where Garamond’s upper- and lower-case gros 
canon was used in the same way as here. The folio number, in arabic, is on 
the recto only, which is by now rather old-fashioned. The text is set out 
in the traditional way, in unbroken columns. The two-line chapter-initials 
are of the same size as the page-heads and book-titles; the book-initials are 
gros canon. Note especially how traditional the chapter-heading is, in well- 
spaced capitals ranged to the right of the column. Since the capitals are lower 
than the ascenders, the effect is that of modern small capitals. The chapter- 
summaries, in text type, are set between the chapter-head and the text. The 
first line of the summary is well indented, which is characteristic of Estienne. 
The margins give alternative readings as well as parallel passages; the first 
are keyed to the text. The ABCD division is still used. 

In spite of the superficial modernity of roman type, and the specific intro- 
duction of running headlines, Estienne is really offe ering the reader something 
very familiar. The basis of the old model, the integrity of the column, is 
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preserved: note that the book-heading is across one column only, and so is 
the heading of Matthew—no half-titles or refoliation or similar new-fangled 
notions here. The Old Testament happens to end at the foot of a page, and 
the New Testament thus happens to begin a new one, which happens to be 
arecto, but was it accident or design? Otherwise Matthew is treated like any 
other book. The form of the book-headings makes it easy for a reader ac- 
customed to the old style to accept them, the connecting link being the large 
size of upper and lower case. The chapter-headings are where he would 
expect to find them, and he would not snuch mind their being in capitals. 
There is perhaps a little more in the way of white lines than before, but no 
space right across the page. This combination of modernity and tradition is 
typical of Estienhe. In 1532 his folio Vulgate had appeared; it is in my view 
the most original treatment of the Bible since the invention of printing, and 
one of the most beautiful books ever made; yet its striking appearance again 
tends to conceal how very traditional some of its features are. Estienne’s 
influence is immediately to be seen in bibles printed from the 1530's onwards, 
not only in Latin, but in Swiss-German and French. The running title be- 
came universal, and is still used. I shall now trace the process by which his 
influence was transmitted to the present day—how he was more responsible 
than any other man for the way in which bibles have been printed in Pro- 
testant versions for the last 400 years. 

It was, of course, a long process, and other men helped. In 1540, for 
instance, Regnault of Paris printed an octavo bible picturis illustrata (Plate 1Va: 
Darlow and Moule 6118). There are quite a few cuts in the book; this was 
rare in a Latin bible, where the assumption had always been that the buyer 
was an educated man who needed no aid so unsophisticated as pictures: that 
sort of thing was left to the vernacular versions. Regnault’s cuts were across 
the full measure, and this, of course, struck a shrewd blow at the traditional 
presupposition that if there was little need to fracture the single column, 
there was certainly no need to have spaces, or anything else, across the whole 
page. One read the whole of column A and then the whole of column B. 
When Regnault introduced cuts across the centre of the page one found 
oneself reading the top half of column A, then the top of column B, then 
traversing the illustration to read the bottom of column A and finally the 
bottom of column B. This is now commonplace, and we hardly notice it. 
But though it had been done in bibles in German since 1479, because German 
bibles were often illustrated, it was novel in Latin. Regnaulkt, as if apologizing 
for the enormity into which he had been forced by his illustrations, was very 
careful to keep his book-headings to the single column. But though some 
of his chapter-headings were in the traditional position, the majority were 
centred, in spaced capitals, over the chapter-summary—another step towards 
modern practice. He also attempted to dignify the beginning of the Gospels 
by putting the first words of the heading to Matthew in a frame (but still 
across the single column only), and he refoliated the New Testament. Oddly 
enough, the cuts in the New Testament occupy the single column only; 
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but I have noticed this in so many other cases that it seems to have been a 
tradition, though hard to account for. 

There follows a bible which the manuscript catalogue of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society identifies as Gryphius’s (Paris) octavo of 1541 (Copin- 
ger 286). The prelims of the copy are missing. In my opinion the book is 
probably from Lyons instead, and printed before 1555; I base this simply 
on the appearance of the book (Plate IVb). The head-piece and initial are 
surely Lyonnese, and the use of spaced capitals for page-heads, the centred 
chapte r-he -adings, the paging in arabic recto and verso, and the book-heading 
in displayed capitals i in descending sizes all strengthen the ascription. This 
is the ‘correct’ Italianate ty pography derived from Venice and Basle, and is 
in marked contrast to the partly traditional, partly original typography of 
Estienne and his imitators. (It need hardly be said that the Aldine style won, 
and is today the Morisonian style.) None ‘the le ss, this book is in the Estienne 
tradition, to the extent that it is a double-column octavo in old-face (not 
Venetian) roman. It is therefore a Lyonnese adaptation of the tradition 
Estienne started. It has its place here because the printer has done what 
Regnault would not do: he treats his cuts (not shown here) as Regnault had 
done, but also displays the book-headings across the full measure. The 
columns have finally lost their invulnerability; the head-piece emphasizes this 
by ruling an ornate line from side to side. Some openings show two cuts on 
each page, with only a few lines between the pictures in each fractured column 
of text. The New Testament is given what we should now consider adequate 
treatment: the Old Testament has a colophon, and the New Testament 
begins a new page with a displayed heading across the full measure in four 
sizes of type. Again the cuts in the New Testament are across the single 
column only. 

The investigation now has to be widened to include bibles printed in 
French. Olivétan’s version had been first printed as a large black-letter folio 
at Neuchatel in 1535. It copied Estienne’s running-head, but was otherwise 
in the tradition of black-letter folios. In 1536 Girard of Geneva, who was to 
become publisher to Calvin, printed an octavo French bible in roman. It is in 
an archaic roman type, and uses centred chapter-headings in roman capitals. 
The page-heads are also in capitals, so one can say that the influence of 
Estienne had not been felt in Geneva. But Girard’s quarto French bible of 
1546 (Plate Va: Darlow and Moule 3716) is a different matter. In the first 
place, Girard has acquired a ‘Garamond’ type in several sizes. This has 
brought with it Estienne’s style in the treatment of page-heads and book- 
titles. He also has copies of the Tory initials a fonds criblés first used in a bible 
in Estienne’s folio of 1528. Book-titles are across the single column, but the 
New Testament has a double heading: Le NOVVEAV TESTAMENT, across the 
whole measure, with the heading to Matthew across the single column. As 
the illustration shows, a good deal of air is let in at the transitions between 
books and chapters. 

The tempo quickens in the 1550's, which is the crucial decade in the 
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history of bible-design. Estienne was now in Geneva, and almost immediately 
after his arrival had introduced his verse-division system (in the Greek-Latin 
new testament of 1551). He first applied it to the whole Bible in the French 
version, in his folio French bible of 1553. It was in double-column. That 
may now strike us as natural, but it was by no means inevitable for Estienne, 

at least in large formats. His great folio Vulgates of 1532 and 1540 had beenin 
long lines. What brought his folios back to the traditional layout was almost 
certainly his verse system. If each verse had to begin a new line, there would 
be many verses which in a wide measure would not reach the far margin 
(especially in Latin), They would have had to be quadded out; the book 
would have looked curiously ragged, like an inflated book of poetry; and 
the extent would have been driven out. The Psalms and other passages of 
verse had been set out in unnumbered verses in the folios of 1532 and 1540: 

they look attractive as a single poetical book in a volume largely set as prose; 

but a whole volume in that style would have been wasteful. 

In the 1553 French folio the verse numbers are ranged to the left of the 
column, and the first line of each verse is indented (as in Plates VIb-VIIIa). 
This has the effect of dissolving the firm outline of the column, which 
Estienne had hitherto preserved. Another unusual feature, for Estienne, 
is the adoption of the centred chapter-heading (which Girard had now 
made customary for this version) above a chapter-summary in italic. 
What is more, the book-headings are now across the full measure, so the 
columns have been broken as well as nibbled away at the edges. The book 
remains recognizably by Estienne because of the type, the running-heads and 
book-titles (still in gros canon upper and lower case), and the illustrations. 
But Estienne had now himself been influenced by what was becoming 
standard practice for the Genevan bible. 

It is perhaps worth noting that one important consequence of the intro- 
duction of verse-division was that it became no longer necessary to give the 
poetical books special treatment. Previously several bibles with claims to 
style had set them out in unnumbered verses; and so a new set of conventions 
had to be applied by the compositor to these sections only, and some sort of 
editor had to direct his attention to them. Now that the whole Bible was in 
verses, a uniform specification was possible for the entire book. 

A French octavo by Crespin of 1554 (Plate Vb: Van Eys 75) shows a close 
approximation, for the first time, to the size of the common Latin octavo. 
It is mostly in Estienne’s style, but the book-headings have the first line in 
capitals. The verses are not divided. 

We now switch back to Latin. Plate VIa shows the octavo printed in 1555 
for Estienne by his brother-in-law Conrad Badius (Darlow and Moule 
6135). As the extended blurb on the title-page points out, the text has been 
divided into verses. But the verses are run on; the division is shown by a 
paragraph-mark and a small number in the text. This has been so skilfully 
done that one hardly notices it; hence the basic resemblance to the original 
octavo of 1534 is very striking. From a functional point of view one might 
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say that the arrangement is not entirely a success. Since the whole point of 
verse-division (as Estienne’s title points out) is to make reference easier, a 
system which is almost invisible does not help. But from the point of view 
of this study it is interesting to note how Estienne’s fellow printer at this 
crucial stage clings to the traditional integrity of the column. It is this which 
makes him half-hearted about the innovation. Note the chapter-number at 
the beginning of 2 Chronicles, where the short line ending the previous 
chapter is ‘imagined’. On the other hand, the opening of Matthew is set out 
across the full measure, though Genesis had begun across the single column 
only. The ABCD divisions in the margin, now almost redundant, are still 
used and quoted in the apparatus. In fact, they are an assistance as long as the 
verse-numbers are not ranged to the left of the column. 

Plate VI b shows an octavo vulgate printed in the same year at Lyons by 
Michael Sylvius for Vincent and Frellon (Darlow and Moule 6136). Again the 
printer draws attention to the introduction of verse-division, in a preface 
even more voluble than Estienne’stitle. The principal feature, carried over from 
Estienne’s French folio of 1553, is that the verse-numbers are ranged to the 
left, clear of the column, and the first line of each verse is indented. It is 
obvious how this dissolves the outline of the column. The chapter-summaries 
are in italic, as Crespin’s had been in 1554, but the chapter-number is placed 
below it, which was by now old fashioned. There is still a tendency in some 
chapters for the number to wander over to the right. The book-heading 
follows Estienne in the use of upper and lower case, but is specifically 
Lyonnese in that each line is centred. This is less appropriate to upper and 
lower case than it is to capitals. 

Now we turn back to the French bible for the final stages.!_ Nicholas 
Barbier of Geneva produced an octavo in 1556 which has some important 
features (Plate Vila: Darlow and Moule 3721). The book-headings are at last 
all across the full measure (including Matthew, which has a double heading, 
first to the New Testament, then to the Gospel). The first line is in upper 
and lower case, the second in capitals, thus reversing Crespin’s arrangement 
(Plate Vb). The nine-line book-initial is in what was to be the characteristic 
Genevan letter: a simplified ‘Tory’ outline in white on a cross-hatched ‘Lyons’ 
arabesque. Verse-numbers are again clear of the column. In the prelims 
there is a set of ‘arguments’ to the books. Chapter-headings are centred over 
an italic summary. 

Another octavo, by Barbier and Courteau of 1559 (Van Eys 93), shows 
the Genevan style virtually complete. I reproduce a book-opening only, to 
emphasize the final stage (Plate VIIb). The principal change is that the ‘argu- 


1 At this time French editions were appearing in rapid succession. I have not seen them all; 
the sequence discussed here is based on the editions in the library of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. W. J. Van Eys,-in his Bibliographie des Bibles et des Nouveaux Testaments en langue 
francaise des XV et XVI siécles (Geneva, 1900), surveys the whole sequence and mentions 
affinities between editions. For instance, the English Geneva Bible of 1560 (see below) is said to 
resemble in type and format the French bible printed in 1560 by Jaquy and others (Van Eys 94); 
and the woodcuts in the English book were used also in Rebul’s edition of 1560 (Van Eys 96). 
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ments’ have been set across the full measure in italic, much like Regnault’s 
woodcut (Plate IVa), the unknown printer’s headpiece and book-heading 
(Plate IVb), and Barbier’s own heading (Plate Vila). The column has been 
broken for good. The book-initial is again Genevan, and Barbier and 
Courteau have put the first line of the book-heading in capitals. This book 
also has the Genevan illustrations, consisting partly of maps, partly of those 
illustrations of the Temple furniture which are part of a tradition stretching 
back to manuscripts of the Gloss with Lyra’s contributions. At the end of the 
book one is likely to find, bound in, the metrical psalms, with musical nota- 
tion, the catechism and prayer-book, and glossary of the Genevan congrega- 
tions. One can, indeed, find copies of the French bible which have bound in 
sheets of the English metrical psalms of Sternhold and Hopkins rather than 
the French of Marot and Beza. It is very striking to see how close, typo- 
graphically, these later English productions are to the original. It is an 
optical demonstration of the dominance, in other countries, of Estienne’s 
style as modified by Geneva. 

Plate Villa brings us to the English Geneva Bible, a quarto printed at 
Geneva by Rowland Hall in 1560 (Darlow and Moule 77), to mark the 
quatercentenary of which this article is written. The only feature which is 
now slightly unusual is the size of the capitals used for the first line of the 
book-headings. It is a first step away from Estienne’s pattern. 

To conclude the story somewhat nearer home, when John Legate, printer 
to the University of Cambridge, infringed the King’s Printer’s monopoly of 
bible-printing by printing a bible at Cambridge in 1591 (Darlow and Moule 
159), it was a Geneva version, in the Genevan style (Plate VIIIb). The verse- 
numbers have now been pulled into the column (this happened first in 
French bibles in 1564) and this enables the columns themselves to be set closer 
together. The page-headings, by a long-term premonition of Mr. Morison’s 
insistence on correct typography, are set in spaced small capitals,! but the 
book-headings have reverted to Estienne’s upper and lower case. The book- 
initials are a crude reminiscence of Geneva, and the type is as near as England 
could get to Garamond. There is no folio-number. 

This not very accomplished piece by a provincial printer in the country 
which had least claim to distinction in typography is unmistakably part of 
the tradition we have been following. The root-stock on which various 
printers have grafted their own modifications is Estienne’s octavo of 1534. 
This basic two-column layout in a small old-face type has been taken by 
every printer and variously fractured and embellished. Air has been let in at 
the book- and chapter-headings; italic book-arguments and chapter-sum- 
maries have been spliced in; the chapter-heading has been trained towards the 
centre; the page-head has at last been subdued into capitals. But the basic 


1 ‘As lower-case is a necessary evil, which we should do well to subordinate since we cannot 
suppress, it should be avoided when it is at its least rational and least attractive—in large sizes’ 
(S. Morison, First Principles of Typography (Cambridge Authors’ and Printers’ Guides, No. 1), 
p- 14). I hope my study has shown that large sizes of upper and lower case can be rational and 
attractive, and that they were used unselfconsciously by traditionalists and innovators alike. 
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pattern survives, under the modifications. Like the root-stock of hybrid 
roses, it is of great antiquity; we have seen that it goes back to the double- 
column layout of generations of medieval scribes. 

Estienne’s influence, we have seen, was ambiguous, for although he pro- 
duced designs of marked character and: idiosyncrasy, one usually finds on 
examining them that they are essentially the translation into the new medium, 
roman type, of some convention which had been developed in black letter. 
To some extent, therefore, his strong influence on printing, especially of the 
Bible, produced a kind of delay in the process by which all typography 
tended towards the ‘correct’ Italianate, or in modern terms Morisonian, 
style. Printers like Girard had produced in Geneva in the late 1530’s bibles 
which were in one way archaic; yet it was a way which would naturally 
develop into the modern style. Yet in the 1540's, even before Estienne came 
to Geneva, his influence was felt. When he actually arrived, it became 
dominant—though his style was also modified a little by what Genevan 
printers had done, and above all by the consequences of verse-division. 

The importance of Geneva was, of course, that it was the Moscow of its 
day: the headquarters of a dynamic international movement issuing its pro- 
paganda to as many countries as possible. It is for this reason that the ( Genevan 
model of the printed bible is so important. Luther’s bibles came out in 
German only, and though some other vernacular bibles (whose translators 
no doubt owed something to Luther) copied his format for a short while, it 
had no lasting influence except where the Lutheran reformation remained 
the pattern (i.e. in Scandinavia). This was because the Lutheran format was 
originally designed for new testaments, and what the countries of western 
Europe wanted was the whole Bible in a handy size. It was the Genevan 
versions in Latin, French, English, Italian, and even Spanish, which provided 
this. They were texts from a centre of acknowledged scholarship, and they 
were provided with editorial matter of a fairly uncompromising nature, with 
aids to comprehension and a full set of devotional and liturgical supplements 
at the back.! They were in the modern roman type: handy, not unattractive, 
economical, and uniform. 

And that, to put it very simply, is why the English-printed bible looks as 
it does today. When in the early nineteenth century the British and Foreign 
Bible Society undertook more or less to supply the whole world with cheap 
bibles, and while England (and especially Oxford) was the world’s leading 
bible-printer, it was usually this model which was followed. The reverse side 
of the medal is that the design of the bible became ossified as a result. After 


1 But this too had its antecedents: ‘. . . le Psautier de nos Bibles historiales a toutes les divi- 
sions et tous les appendices que lui a donnés l’usage ecclésiastique. Comme aujourd’hui encore 
dans le bréviaire, il est partagé, suivant le nombre des jours de la semaine, en sept “nocturnes”’, 
que suivent les “psaumes du cours”, et apres les Psaumes viennent, presque toujours, les cantiques 
extraits de l’Ecriture sainte et qui se récitent dans l’église, le symbole d’Athanase et la litanie. 
Ce livre, on le voit, correspond presque aux Bibles du XVIEF siécle, complétées par le Psautier 
en musique, par la Liturgie et par la Confession de foi: tant il est vrai que, méme dans la 
Réforme frangaise, le moyen age a laissé ses traces, au moins dans les formes de la piété.’ S. Berger, 
La Bible francaise au moyen age (Paris, 1884), p. 303. 
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the excitements of the early sixteenth century (none of them mentioned 
here) the bible settled back into the oldest of traditions. The octavo is, of 
course, almost a copy-book example of survivals; what we have not touched 
on in this inquiry are the startling stages through which other formats went 
between 1516 and, say, 1580. Here I can only say that, in the process we have 
traced, at each stage the detailed modifications to the traditional form came 
from ‘outside’: from a world in which the book was being transformed, and 
evolving new styles for every detail. This happened to the other bible- 
formats, to the folio in particular. The octavo represents the old basic pattern 
to which they all returned in the end. If one can say that in the other formats 
the intermediate stages were far more exciting than the final one, one has to 
admit that the printer does not exist to be exciting: he has to produce some- 
thing serviceable. And after the introduction of verse-division the double- 
column format was seen to be the only economical form. Estienne gave us 
verse-division, by no means an unmixed blessing. Before he did it he had, 
one might almost say, the foresight to produce the most imaginative and 
superb bibles ever printed. 
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H. G. Wells’s Contributions to the Saturday Review 


By GORDON N. RAY 


HE papers of H. G. Wells at the University of Illinois provide the 

basis for a comprehensive bibliography of his periodical writings. 

Some progress has been made towards the completion of such a 
project, but much remains to be done. Meanwhile, this article offers a pro- 
visional list of his contributions between 1894 and 1898 to the Saturday 
Review, beyond comparison the most important of his periodical connexions 
at this time.! 

The story has often been told? of how Frank Harris evicted George 
Saintsbury and the other pundits who had made the Saturday Review a 
stronghold of conservatism when he obtained control of that journal in 
September 1894, and replaced them by a group of young and brilliant 
writers that included Max Beerbohm, Cunninghame Graham, D. $. MacColl, 
J. F. Runciman, Bernard Shaw, and Arthur Symons. Needing someone to 
deal with scientific and educational topics, Harris turned to Wells, whose 
‘Rediscovery of the Unique’ he had published in the Fortnightly Review three 
years earlier. Wells accepted his proposals eagerly, for they were very flatter- 
ing to a writer who as yet had little reputation outside the technical press. 

It is not known precisely when he began to write for the magazine.3 
His first certain contribution was “The “Cyclic” Delusion’ on 10 November 
1894, a ‘middle’ intended to make science intelligible to the layman along 
the lines suggested in an article which he had written for Nature some 
months earlier. H. Blanchamp, Harris’s chief editorial assistant, persistently 
solicited these scientific ‘middles’ from Wells, who accordingly wrote a long 
series of them during the ensuing two years (see nos. 1, 2, 4, 5, 8, 9, II, 14, 
16, 17, 19, 22, 24, 30, 37, 39, 45, SI, 69, 2, 76, 78, 85, and 88 below). 

By 5 December Wells was telling his mother: ‘I don’t do so much for the 
P[all] M[all] G[azette] but I do stuff for the Saturday which is rather better 
pay.’ Early in the following month he was sufficiently well established to 
protest successfully to Blanchamp against a breach of confidence concerning 
his reviews which had occurred in the Saturday office. Blanchamp’s reassuring 
letter of 3 January 1895 concluded: ‘Mr. Harris & myself have the greatest 
appreciation of your work—& want more of it. Do send more.’ 


' The interest of Wells’s work for the Saturday Review was pointed out by Mr. Bernard 
Bergonzi in The Times Literary Supplement, 18 April 1958, p. 216, where two articles (nos. 41 
and 43 below) are for the first time identified as by Wells. 

2 Most dramatically by Wells himself in Experiment in Autobiography (London, 1934), 
ii. $19-21. 

3 ‘Apparitions and Thought-Transference’, Ixxviii (20 October 1894), pp. 435-6, may be by 
Wells. He reviewed this book by Frank Podmore for Nature on 6 December 1894. Both 
reviews anticipate the Chaffery chapters of Love and Mr. Lewisham. 

+ ‘Popularising Science’, Nature, 1 (26 June 1894), pp. 300-1. 
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Wells made the transition from science to fiction as a Saturday reviewer 
through an article, which appeared on 9 March, on Grant Allen’s The 
Woman Who Did. He had told Blanchamp that ‘the Saturday needs light- 
ening’. Agreeing that ‘we need more of the playful element’, Blanchamp on 
19 February asked Wells to ‘inaugurate a new kind of humour—scientific 
humour’, and gave him Allen’s thesis-novel to review, presumably because 
Alien also had a reputation as a popular writer on science. Thus Wells was 
enabled to tell his friend A. T. Simmons that he had ‘made Grant Allen howl 
in the Saturday over his blessed old Woman Who Did—my first novel review’. 
This piece, with the “Bank-Holiday flavour of its style’ and its ‘window- 
smashing midnight-concertina-playing tone’ (for which he later apologized 
to Allen),! set the pattern for the several hilarious excoriations of popular 
fiction which Wells was to write for the magazine (see nos. 23, 34, $3, 67, 
74, 77, 82, 92, 95, and ror below). 

Blanchamp wrote on 18 March that the review was ‘first-rate; every one 
liked it’, and asked Wells to ‘come round. . . & have a talk about the novel- 
reviewing’. By 25 March Wells was telling his mother that ‘they’ve just 
put me on to reviewing novels for the Saturday Review, & statted me off 
with fourteen so I’m nearly off my head reading the silly things’. Notices of 
these fourteen books duly appeared in the issues of 30 March and 6 April, 
and Wells found himself established as the Saturday’s fiction critic, in double 
harness with Shaw, who was its drama critic. By May he was sure enough of 
his new assignment to cite it as his reason for giving up dramatic criticism 
in the Pall Mall Gazette.2 

Many more novels than plays required reviewing, however, and Wells 
needed ‘help i in his task. His close friend Walter Low, with wean he had 
collaborated for years on the Educational Times, had died on 22 February, 
leaving his widow Alice, herself a writer, almost destitute. Wills showed 
Blanchamp some of Mrs. Low’s fiction; and, when he expressed approval, 
gained his permission to enlist her aid in preparing the ‘short notices’ which 
were the most troublesome part of his assignment. He and Blanchamp came 
increasingly to heed Mrs. Low’s admonition of 20 March to ‘remember me 
when books you see’, because to her these lightly regarded novels were 
‘loaves & fishes’. This arrangement continued at least until the end of 1897, 
with Mrs. Low by the end of this period apparently taking over most of the 
routine reviewing.3 

For a time Wells’s most esteemed contributions were his ‘slashing articles’ 

1 Letter from Wells to Allen, ? October 1895. Allen had protested against Wells’s review in 
a letter to the editor published 16 March (lxxix, 351). 

2 Letter from Wells to Simmons, 14 May 1895. 

3 On 6 April 1897 she wrote to Mrs. Wells: ‘Don’t let the Saturday folks know that I consider 
myself as good as chucked—or it may put it into their heads to chuck me altogether. I rather 
think their present plan is to have Short Notices as usual only at intervals of a fortnight or three 
weeks. The publishers surely won’t like it if they ignore minor fiction altogether.’ But on 
22 October she told the same correspondent: ‘I went to the Saturday the other day & was very 


affably entertained by Runciman, who promised me the lion’s share of the Xmas books. I 
swore at him for not printing me. Do you know that they have pounds of my stuff & have 
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about bad novels. He seems to have concurred with Blanchamp’s observa- 
tion to him in a letter of 20 November 1895 that ‘It is always well, it seems 
to me, for a writer to have a weekly review wherein to slay his enemies if 
necessary’. Earlier that month W. E. Henley had told Wells that the hostile 
notice of his Vi ‘onderful Vi isit in The Times ‘reads like Lang. It’s pretty Fanny’s 
way of saying that you’re young, & have a future, & that pretty Fanny’ S 
old, & has a rotten past.’! Certainly when Andrew Lang published his one 
romance, A Monk of Fife, the following year, Wells was not slow to seize 
his opportunity for revenge. His dissection of this book (no. 67 below) as 
an example not so much of ‘boyishness proper as prize-boyishness’, of the 
‘arrested development’ of one who ‘declines to grow up’, is among the most 
devastating of his Saturday articles. Blanchamp told him on 23 March 1896: 
‘I’ve heard that Henley thinks your review of Lang’s thing (he doesn’t know 
you wrote it of course) the most brilliant that has yet appeared in the 
Saturday.’ It was not without complacency that Wells in a letter to Elizabeth 
Healey of May 1896 admitted to ‘abusing my contemporaries in anonymous 
reviews in the Saturday’. 

Wells derived far more satisfaction, however, from the articles in which 
he examined the work of the fictional masters of his time. Except for 
brief accounts of Eve’s Ransom and Almayer’s Folly, this series was written 
between December 1895 and December 1897. In it Wells ranged through 
the current books of Stephen Crane, Conrad, Gissing, Hardy, Meredith, 
Stevenson, and others, in the process developing the criteria that were to 
shape his own novels.? (For these essays, which contain Wells’s most en- 
during work for the Saturday Review, see nos. 36, 56, 60, 62, 66, 71, 73, 75, 
100, and 102 below.) 

Meanwhile, Wells’s status with the magazine, like his standing in the 
literary world generally, was steadily improving. When he threatened to 
resign in November 1895 he was told that Harris ‘is in despair at the idea of 
your giving up the reviewing: for he thinks you an ideal reviewer & who is 
to fill your place, the devil only knows’. His pay was not raised beyond the 
30s. a column at which he had been hired, but he was allowed to keep all 
books sent him for review, and there was ceded to him the important 
article on Turgenev which Harris himself had intended to write. By May 
of the following year he was receiving two guineas a column,* the rate at 
which Shaw had been hired in January 1895, and Harris was paying him a 
good deal more personal attention. Blanchamp wrote to Wells on 23 May 
1896, for example: “The Editor is immensely taken by your criticism of the 


kept it pigeon-holed for nearly seven weeks without printing a line, though Runciman says it 
is satisfactory & just the right length. Ugh!’ 

1 Letter of 8 November 189s. 

2 The relation of Wells’s Saturday Review articles to Love and Mr. Lewisham, Kipps, Tono- 
Bungay, and The History of Mr. Polly is discussed by the present writer in ‘H. G. Wells Tries to 
Be a Novelist’, English Institute Essays, 1959 (New York, 1960), pp. 106—$9, 221-30. 

3 Letters from Blanchamp to Wells, 20 and 26 November 1896. 

4 Letter from Wells to Pinker, May 1896. 
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‘Outcast of the Islands’: & asks me to tell you that he thinks it one of the 
best pieces of literary criticism he has read in the English language. He 
would much like to see you some day & if you would fix an hour for him 
he would make it his business to turn up.” Through a misunderstanding 
Harris wrote an unfavourable notice of Maggie for the issue of 28 November 
while the book was out for review to Wells. When Wells complained, he 
was permitted to write over his initials a favourable account of Crane’s story 
under the title “Another View of “Maggie”’.! And from this time forth 
Wells, like Shaw, was allowed to sign his articles. 

There follows a list of all contributions to the Saturday Review which can 
at present be attributed to Wells with reasonable certainty. Some are 
signed or were later reprinted over his name. Of two the manuscripts exist 
among the Wells papers. There are references to others in the surviving 
correspondence of this period. A substantial number are mentioned by 
cue-title in three rough lists of Wells’s early magazine papers jotted down by 
his wife Amy Catherine Wells. Still others are cited by Geoffrey H. Wells 
(‘Geoffrey West’) in The Works of H. G. Wells, 1887-1925, a Bibliography, 
Dictionary, and Subject Index (1926), a book in the preparation of which the 
author had the full co-operation of Wells and his wife. A large group can be 
shown to be by Wells through allusions, direct or implied, to articles already 
identified as his. Where none of these reasons is given following an entry, 
the article has been admitted because of its unmistakable similarity in style 
and content to Wells’s known work for the Saturday Review. This final 
category has been held to a minimum by the exclusion of all marginal or 
doubtful articles, particularly among the reviews headed ‘Fiction’, where 
overproduction sometimes deprived his work of individuality and where 
many of the shorter notices may be assumed to have been the work of Mrs. 
Low, 


Volume LXXVIII (1894) 

1. “The “Cyclic” Delusion’, 10 November, pp. 505-6. (GHW.) 

2. “The Transit of Mercury’, 24 November, p. 555. (GHW.) 

3. ‘Girls’ Schools in America’, Supplement, 1 December, pp. 576-7. (ACW.: 
“4 Americans.’) 

4. ‘From an Observatory’, 1 December, pp. 594-5. (Reprinted in Certain Personal 
Matters.) 

5. ‘Fallacies of Heredity’, 8 December, pp. 617-18. (GHW.) 

6. Furneaux, Butterflies and Moths, 8 December, pp. 630-1. (ACW.: “Butterflies 
& Moths.’) 

7. Stanford, Cloudland, 8 December, p. 631. (Manuscript.) 

8. “The Rate of Change in Species’, 15 December, pp. 655-6. (ACW.: ‘Rate of 
Change in Species.’) 

9. ‘Another Basis for Life’, 22 December, pp. 676-7. (ACW.: ‘Another 
Basis.’) 


1 Letter from Runciman to Wells, 7 December 1896. 
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‘The Mind in Animals’ [review of Lloyd Morgan’s Comparative Psychology of 
Animals|, 22 December, pp. 683-4. (ACW.: “Morgan.’) 

‘The Biological Problem of Today’, 29 December, pp. 703-4. (GHW.) 

‘The Position of Psychology’ [review of G. T. Ladd’s Psychology, Descriptive 
and Explanatory], 29 December, p. 715. (Manuscript.) 


Volume LXXIX (1895) 


“The Old Astronomy’ [review of R. A. Gregory’s The Planet Earth], 5 January, 
p. 20. (ACW.: ‘Gregory Planet Earth.’) 
‘The Limits of Individual Plasticity’, 19 January, pp. 89-90. (Reprinted in 
chapter 14 of The Island of Dr. Moreau.) 
‘The Diseases of Trees’, 19 January, pp. 102-3. (ACW.: “Diseases of Plants.’) 
‘Bye-Products in Evolution’, 2 February, pp. 155-6. (ACW.: “By products 
of Evolution.’) 
‘The Newly Discovered Element’, 9 February, pp. 183-4. (ACW.: ‘Argonn.’) 
‘The American Herbartians’, 9 February, p. 194. (ACW.: “Herbart.’) 
‘The Centre of Terrestrial Life’, 16 February, p. 215. (GHW.) 
‘The Duration of Life’, 23 February, p. 248. (GHW.) 
‘The Palmy Days of the University’, 23 February, pp. 259-60. (Letter from 
Blanchamp to Wells, 16 February 1895.) 
‘Discoveries in Variation’, 9 March 1895, p. 312. (GHW.) 
‘The Woman Who Did’, 9 March, pp. 319-20. (Reprinted in part in Experi- 
ment in Autobiography.) 
‘Death’, 23 March, pp. 376-7. (GHW.) 
‘Gallia’, 23 March, pp. 383-4. (ACW.: “Two Points of View.’) 
‘Of Readers in General’, 30 March, p. 410. (ACW.: ‘Readers.’) 
‘George Egerton’, 30 March, pp. 416-17. (See the letter from Wells to his 
mother of 25 March 1895 quoted above. In ACW.’s lists there is also the 
entry: ‘14 novels.’ This review and nos. 28, 29, and 31 deal with fourteen 
titles all told.) 
‘Novels’, 30 March, pp. 420-1. (See no. 27.) 
‘The Curse of Intellect’, 30 March, p. 422. (See no. 27.) 
‘Insects and Flowers’, 6 April, pp. 440-1. (GHW.) 
‘Fiction’, 6 April, pp. 452-3. (See no. 27.) 
‘Excelsior’, 13 April, pp. 474-5. (Reprinted in Experiment in Autobiography.) 
‘Fiction’, 13 April, pp. 487-8. (Allusion to no. 31.) 
‘Mr. S. R. Crockett’s Latest’, 20 April, p. 513. (ACW.: ‘Crockett.’) 
‘Scientific Research as a Parlour Game’, 20 April, p. 516. (ACW.: ‘Parlour 
Research.’) 
‘The Depressed School’ [review of George Gissing’s Eve’s Ransom], Supple- 
ment, 27 April, p. 531. (ACW.: ‘Gissing.’) 
‘In the New Forest’, 27 April, pp. 544-s. (GHW.) 
‘Fiction’, 27 April, Pp- 556-7. (These brief notices include a reference to ‘The 
Universe Rigid’, by ‘some unknown scribe’, an unpublished paper by Wells 
which Harris had rejected for the Fortnightly Review in 1891 on the ground 
that it was incomprehensible. See Experiment in Autobiography, i. 356.) 
‘The Protean Gas’, 4 May, pp. 576-7. (GHW.) 
‘The Man Who Did Not’, 11 May, pp. 624-5. (Letter from Blanchamp to 
Wells, 7 May 1895.) 
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. ‘Mr. Zangwill’s “Master”’, 18 May, pp. 656-7. (Identified by Mr. Bergonzi; 
allusion in no. 103.) 

. ‘Two Views of Life’ [reviews of Jonas Lie’s One of Life’s Slaves and Turgenev’s 
On the Eve], Supplement, 25 May, pp. 675-6. 

. ‘Three Yellow Book Story Tellers’, 1 June, pp. 730-1. (This review of 
James’s Terminations, Henry Harland’s Grey Roses, and Ella D’Arcy’s Mono- 
chromes was identified as Wells’s by Mr. Bergonzi. I concur in this judgement 
on grounds of style and content.) 

. ‘Fiction’, 15 June, p. 797. (There is an allusion to no. 38 as ‘our review’ in this 
survey, which includes a brief notice of Almayer’s Folly as a ‘very powerful 
story indeed’.) 

. ‘Ubiquitous Gold’, 22 June, pp. 830-1. (GHW.) 

. ‘Fiction’, 22 June, pp. 838-9. (Allusion in no. 49.) 


Volume LXXX (1895) 

. ‘Fiction’, 6 July, pp. 19-21. (Allusion in no. 36.) 

. ‘Quatrefages’ [review of A. D. Quatrefages’s The Pygmies], 13 July, p. 54. 
(ACW..: ‘Pigmies.’) 

. ‘Fiction’, 13 July, pp. 54—s5. (Allusions to nos. 44 and 46.) 

. ‘Fiction’, 3 August, pp. 149-50. (Allusions to nos. 44, 47, and 49.) 

. ‘The Influence of Islands on Variation’, 17 August, pp. 204-5. 

. ‘Colour Vision: the Tyndall Lectures for 1894’, 14 September, p. 356. (ACW.: 
‘Colour vision.’) 

. ‘Joan Haste’, 21 September, p. 386. 

. ‘Doctor Stark Munro’, 28 September, pp. 417-18. 

. ‘The Secrets of the Short Story’, 23 November, p. 693. (Allusion in no. 60.) 
. ‘Fiction’, 7 December, pp. 768-9. 

. ‘Mr. Grant Allen’s New Novel’, Supplement, 14 December, pp. 785-6. 
(Allusion to no. 23.) 

. ‘Two Christmas Numbers’, 14 December, pp. 796-7. 

. ‘Correspondence: The Threatened University’, 14 December, pp. 803-4. 
(Signed.) 

. ‘The Method of Mr. Meredith’ [review of The Amazing Marriage], 21 De- 
cember, pp. 842-3. (Allusions to no. 55 and in no. 62.) 


Volume LXXXI (1896) 

. ‘Correspondence: The London University Question’, 4 January, p. 17. 
(Signed. ) 

. ‘The Novel of Types’ [reviews of Turgenev’s Spring Floods and Fathers and 
Children], 4 January, pp. 23-24. (Letters from Blanchamp to Wells, 20 and 
26 November 1895.) 

. ‘Fiction’ [reviews of Gissing’s Sleeping Fires and Arthur Machen’s The Three 
Impostors|, 11 January, pp. 48-49. 

. ‘Fiction’, 1 February, pp. 131-2. (Allusion to no. 62.) 

‘ — Writers and Press Critics’, 8 February, pp. 145-6. (Allusion to no. 66.) 
. ‘Jude the Obscure’, 8 February, pp. 153-4. (Allusions to nos. 23, 34, and 60.) 
. ‘Fiction’ [reviews of Andrew Lang’s A Monk of Fife and John Buchan’s Sir 
Quixote of the Moors], 22 February, pp. 208-9. (Letter from Blanchamp to 
Wells, 23 March 1896.) 
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68. “Side Talks with Girls’, 14 March, pp. 281-2. (ACW.: ‘Girls.’) 

69. ‘Intelligence on Mars’, 4 April, pp. 345-6. (GHW.) 

70. ‘Stories of the South Sea Islands’, 18 April, pp. 401-2. (Letter from Blanchamp 
to Wells, 23 September 1896.) 

71. ‘Fiction’ [review of Gissing’s The Paying Guest], 18 April, pp. 405-6. (Al- 
lusions to nos. 36 and 62). 

72. “The Origin of the Senses’, 9 May, pp. 471-2. 

73. ‘An Outcast of the Islands’, 16 May, pp. 509-10. (Letter from Blanchamp to 
Wells, 23 May 1896.) 

74. ‘The Simple Art of Popular Pathos’, 30 May, pp. 557-8. (Allusion to no. 73.) 

75. ‘The Lost Stevenson’ [review of Weir of Hermiston], 13 June, pp. 603-4. 

76. “The Story of a Feather’, 20 June, pp. 619-20. 

77. ‘A Servants’ Hall Vision’, 20 June, pp. 627-8. 

78. ‘Concerning Skeletons’, 27 June, pp. 646-7. (ACW.: “Bones & Shells.’) 

79. ‘Two Novels’, 27 June, pp. 653-4. (ACW.: ‘Two novels.’) 


Volume LX XXII (1896) 


80. ‘Fiction’, 4 July, pp. 21-22. 

81. “Certain Critical Opinions’, 11 July, pp. 32-33. (Letter from Blanchamp to 
Wells, 4 July 1896.) 

82. ‘Beyond Criticism’, 11 July, pp. 40-41. (Letter from Blanchamp to Wells, 
4 July 1896.) 

83. ‘Dull, But Probable’, 18 July, p. 65. (Allusion to no. 41.) 

84. ‘Mr. Le Gallienne’s Worst and Best’, 1 August, pp. 113-14. 

85. ‘The Life of Plants’, 8 August, pp. 131-2 

86. ‘The Precocious School of Humour’ [review of Max Beerbohm’s Works], 
29 August, p. 221. (Allusion to no. 82.) 

87. “Scientific [School Books]’, Supplement, 5 September, pp. 237-8. (Letter 
from Blanchamp to Wells, 14 August 1896.) 

88. ‘The Possible Individuality of Atoms’, 5 September, pp. 256-7. (ACW.: 
‘Individuality of atoms.’) 

89. ‘The New American Novelists’ [reviews of Stephen Crane’s George’s Mother 
and Sherwin Cody’s In the Heart of the Hills], 5 September, pp. 262-3. (The 
treatment of Crane’s style and manner anticipates Wells's well-known essay 
‘On Stephen Crane’ in the North American Review, August 1900.) 

go. ‘Mr. Barlow in the Board School’, 5 September, pp. 267-8. 

g1. ‘Cheap Microscopes and a Moral’, 12 September, pp. 277-9. (Signed.) 

2. ‘A Bad Novel’, 19 September, pp. 318-19 

93. ‘Our Lady of “Pars”’, 26 September, p. 337. (Letter from Blanchamp to 
Wells, 21 September 1896.) ; 

94. ‘Correspondence: Cheap Microscopes’, 26 September, p. 344. (Signed.) 

95. ‘The Dream of a District Visitor’, 10 October, p. 397. (Letter from Runciman 
to Wells, 29 September 1896.) 

96. ‘The Well at the World’s End’, 17 October, pp. 413-15. (Signed.) 

97. ‘Correspondence: Cheap Microscopes’, 24 October, p. 444. (Signed.) 

98. “Correspondence: “The Island of Dr. Moreau”’’, 7 November, p. 497. (Signed.) 

99. ‘Mr. Barrie’s New Book’ [review of Sentimental Tommy], 14 November, 

pp. §26~7. (Allusions to nos. 66, 74, 82, and 93, and in no. 105.) 
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. ‘A Slum Novel’ [review of Arthur Morrison’s A Child of the Jago], 28 Nov- 
ember, p. 573. (Allusions to nos. 73, 82, and 99, and in no. 102.) 

. ‘An Adelphi Romance’ [review of Wilson Barrett’s The Sign of the Cross], 
12 December, pp. 629-30. 

. ‘Another View of “Maggie”’, 19 December, p. 655. (Signed.) 


Volume LX XXIII (1897) 

. “Mr. Zangwill’s Egoism’, 2 January, p. 17. (Signed.) 

. ‘Daudet’, 9 January, pp. 43-44. (Signed.) 

. ‘Margaret Ogilvy’, 23 January, p. 94. (Signed.) 

. ‘The Making of Men at Cambridge’, 13 February, pp. 174-5. (Signed.) 

. ‘The Lost Quest’ [review of Le Gallienne’s The Quest of the Golden Girl], 
6 March, pp. 249-50. (Signed.) 

. ‘The Democratic Culture’, 13 March, pp. 273-4. (Signed.) 

. ‘Flickers of Imagination and a Flare’, 3 April, pp. 355-6. (Signed.) 


Volume LXXXIV (1897) 
. ‘The University of London Commission Bill. III’, 31 July, pp. 103-4. (Signed.) 


Volume LXXXV (1898) 
. ‘On Comparative Theology’, 12 February, pp. 211-13. (Signed.) 
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A Bibliographical Study of Middleton and 
Rowley’s The Changeling 


By ROBERT G. LAWRENCE 


HE Changeling was the second of five plays written by Thomas 

Middleton or by Middleton and his collaborators which were pub- 

lished by Humphrey Moseley between 1652 and 1657. All but the 
earliest of these plays (The Widdow, 1652) were printed for Moseley by 
Thomas Newcomb: The Changeling, 1653, and No Wit, No Help like a 
Womans, 1657 (both written with William Rowley), and More Dissemblers 
besides Women and Women beware Women, both 1657, published together 
under the title Two New Playes.! 

The Changeling was written and licensed in 1622, was presented at White- 
hall in 1624, and remained in the repertoire of one or another of the London 
theatre companies until the closing of the playhouses in 1642.2 By this time 
the play had come into the hands of William Beeston, an entrepreneur who 
was engaged in promoting theatrical activities even after the prohibition. 
Puritan suppression of the theatres varied in its intensity from year to year, 
but by 1651 Beeston was in serious financial difficulties and was, evidently, 
compelled by force of circumstances to sell the publication rights to Hum- 
phrey Moseley in 1652.3 Moseley entered The Changeling in the Stationers 
Register in October of that year. 

Although there was but one seventeenth-century printing of this play, 
the title-page exists in three forms.4 The collation of the play may be 
summarized: 49: At [=14] B-H?* (-14); 32 leaves, unnumbered. The title- 
page which I have assumed to be the earliest includes the following publica- 
tion information: LONDON, | Printed for HuMpHrey Mosecey, and are to| 
be sold at his shop at the sign of the Princes-Arms | in St Pauls Church-yard, 
1653. In at least three surviving copies there exists a variant imprint; most of 
the page comes from the same type setting as the above, but only this 
statement of publication appears: LONDON, | Printed in the Year, 165 3. 
Moseley’s name and place of business have been omitted. 

One can account for the revised title-page only by supposition. Sir Walter 
Greg suggested that the copies with the new imprint may have been intended 
for private circulation. The intensified Puritan opposition to the publication 


1 The Widdow, 1652, was written in collaboration with Fletcher and Jonson. I have been 
unable to identify the printer, but there is no evidence that the play was printed by Thomas 
Newcomb, 

2 Gerald E. Bentley, The Jacobean and Caroline Stage (1941), vols. i and ii, passim. 

3 Leslie Hotson, The Commonwealth and Restoration Stage (1928), chap. i and passim. 

+ W. W. Greg, A Bibliography of the English Printed Drama to the Restoration, ii. 828, no. 
712. 
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of plays from early January 1653 through most of the year was an even more 
likely motivation for the revision.! Moseley entered The Changeling in the 
Register on 19 October 1652 and it seems as though the play (with its original 
title-page) was either almost ready for publication then or was in the hands 
of the public in some numbers at the latest early in 1653 when Moseley 
suppressed his name from the last printings of the title-page in order to avoid 
trouble. The Changeling had almost certainly been published by 8 February 
1653, when Thomason noted having received Shirley’s Six New Playes,? in 
which Moseley advertised The Changeling as ‘newly printed’, Further, in 
The Changeling he advertised the Shirley plays as ‘in the Press’. 

Moseley published eighteen books dated 1653; of these only three were 
volumes of plays: The Changeling; Shirley, Six New Playes; and Brome, 
Five New Playes. The Shirley collection contains five plays with the date 
1652 on the individual title-pages; the sixth, The Court Secret, has 1653. No 
doubt all were printed late in 1652. The individual title-pages of the Brome 
collection have the names of Richard Marriot and Thomas Dring as pub- 
lishers, Moseley’s name appearing only on the general title-page. Thomason 
noted the date 20 May on a copy.3 The possibility exists then that, apart from 
his somewhat ambiguous association with the Brome volume, Moseley may 
have actually published no plays in 1653 after the Puritan intervention in 
January.* 

The left-over sheets of Newcomb’s printing of The Changeling were re- 
issued in 1668 with a new title-leaf; the imprint now reads: LONDON, 
Printed for A.M. and sold by | Thomas Dring at the White Lyon over against 
the Inner Temple-Gate in Fleet-street. 1668. 

‘A.M.’ was Anne Moseley, the widow of Humphrey Moseley (who died 
in 1661); Thomas Dring was the son of the late Thomas Dring who had 
frequently been a partner with Humphrey Moseley in many publishing 
enterprises. That it was Thomas Dring the son who reissued The Changeling 
in 1668 is clear from the title-page reference to his place of business (the 
White Lyon); the elder Dring had had his shop at the George in Fleet Street 
until his death in the autumn of 1668.5 

The history of these left-over sheets of the 1653 edition of The Changeling 
is unknown; clearly a certain number survived the hazards of rot, the Great 
Fire of 1666, the death of their original publisher, and other vicissitudes. 
Their reissue in 1668 may have been prompted by Mrs. Moseley’s wish to 
wind up the business, or possibly by a post-Restoration revival of interest in 
Middleton. The title-leaf of the first issue is simply the last leaf of gathering I 


1 Hyder E. Rollins, ‘A Contribution to the History of the English Commonwealth Drama’, 
Studies in Philology, xviii. 3 (July 1921), pp. 311-12. 

2 Greg, Bibliography, iii. 1172. 

3 Thid., p. 1022. 

+ On the last page of the text of The Changeling (13") Moseley advertised The Spanish Gipsie; 
it was then apparently in the press, but it may have been the publishing difficulties early in the 
year which persuaded him to sell the play to Richard Marriot, who published it later in the 
same year. 

s H.R. Plomer, A Dictionary of the Printers and Booksellers, &c., p. 66. 
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folded round the back of the preceding sheets. Later, this leaf was cancelled 
and the newly printed one dated 1668 (which has a small unidentified 
ornament) was substituted. The verso of the new title-leaf includes a reprinted 
dramatis personae and a new advertisement; neither issue contains dedicatory 
material or foreword. The Changeling next appeared in C. W. Dilke’s 
anthology, Old English Plays, 1815. 

The printer of the 1653 edition of The Changeling used no ornaments of 
any sort on the title-page of the play; neither did he use distinctive type, 
factotums, or ornamental initials in the text. I have been able to identify 
him as Thomas Newcomb by means of a head-ornament on the first page 
of the text and mutilated letters in the text. This ornament is a design of two 
male and female human-animal figures, one on either side of a fountain.! 
There is no evidence that in 1653 the block for this ornament was in the 
hands of any printer except Newcomb, but his printing of The Changeling 
is confirmed by various distinctive mutilated sorts (among them H, /I, and 
tied st) which reappear in books of the period with his name or initials on 
the title-page (for example, John Donne, Paradoxes, 1652). 

The title of the play, The Changeling, is printed as a headline in italic 
letters on each verso and recto (Br’-I3). Examination of these titles shows 
that only one skeleton was used in the printing of the play; this skeleton 
became turned before the printing of the outer forme of gathering F; for 
example, the headline that would normally appear at the top of Fit 
appears in this forme on F3", but the skeleton was righted in all successive 
formes. 

The use of only one skeleton indicates that there was no apparent urgency 
in the printing of The Changeling. Had the printer used two skeletons he 
could have imposed the next forme whilst one was being run off. With one 
skeleton he had to complete the printing of one forme and dispose of the 
type before imposing the next. 

The rate of speed at which these printing operations were accomplished is 
shown by the distribution of certain mutilated sorts. Each appears to have 
been damaged in a distinctive way and is thus apparently unique. Three of 
them recur in formes printed contiguously: damaged h in F3" and Gq", I in 
Fi’ and Gq’, and in G3” and G4’. 

The immediate reappearance of damaged h and I shows that the type for 
outer F was distributed in time for these distinctive letters to be used again 
late in inner G, which was presumably being composed whilst the preceding 
forme was in the press. The appearance of damaged I! in G3” (inner forme) 
and again in Gq” (outer forme) indicates that the type for inner G was 
distributed before G4”, the last page of outer G, was composed; yet the other 

t It is reproduced in C. W. Miller, “Thomas Newcomb: A Restoration Printer’s Ornament 
Stock’, Studies in Bibliography, iii (1950), illus. *1, facing p. 161. Mr. Miller traces the use of 
this ornament through about fifty years of the seventeenth century. It was first used by John 
Raworth in the 1640’s; later it was used by his widow Ruth, who married Thomas Newcomb. 


His son inherited the ornament and ultimately transferred it to J. Macock, who used it as late 
as 1693. 
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pages of outer G (G1', G2’, and G3") must have been composed before 
inner G could be locked in the chase and printed. There must have been 
a composing delay, for ordinarily the composition of G4" would have 
been begun and completed whilst inner G was in the press. The damaged II 
occurs in the eighteenth line of G4’. 

One might suppose that in theory the printing of a book such as The 
Changeling, utilizing only one skeleton, would demand the services of only 
one compositor and one press; this assumption leaves out of account the 
relative speeds at which each worked (independently of the other) and the 
demands of other assignments in the shop. 

In analysing compositorial characteristics of The Changeling there has been 
the constant temptation to assign various ‘units’ of the quarto text to different 
compositors. This is the simplest method of accounting for variant usages, 
but the presence of more than one compositor behind this text is difficult to 
demonstrate because it reveals no clear patterns of irregularities in line 
length, catch-words, stage directions, contractions, spelling, the use of 
capital letters, or punctuation.! The idiosyncrasies either appear regularly or 
so infrequently as to be of no value for tests. The fact that Middleton and 
Rowley contributed approximately equal shares to the writing of the play 
assists in spreading out the responsibility for variants in spelling and punctua- 
tion. 

A few distinctive spelling variants occur; they overlap each other and are 
too few in number to reveal clearly the work of more than one compositor 
with a typically casual attitude towards consistency of spelling. The variants 
which stand out are principally abbreviated proper names (such as Alib.— 
Ali., Tonie—Tony, Fran.—Fra.) and contractions (as I’le—I'll, and I’me— 
I'm). At two points in the text one may suspect (but not prove) the presence 
of a second compositor. In D4” Fran. occurs as a speech-heading seven times, 
including the catch-word for E1"; on this page the word is Fra. (eight 
examples, including the first word on the page); however, there are no other 
spelling changes in this page, and the variant may be accounted for by the 
delay between imposing outer D and beginning the composition of outer E, 
A second variant of interest occurs in G2" and G3' where nine examples of 
TIl’ occur; elsewhere in the quarto the spelling is ‘Tle’. Also in these two 
pages the spelling ‘Ali.’ occurs for the first time; when this character re- 
appears in Gq’ the spelling has reverted to “Alib.’, but there are two examples 
of ‘Ali.’ in H3’. These two variants in G2" and G3" do not offer sufficient 
grounds for claiming a change in compositors. 

The printing of the 1653 quarto of The Changeling appears to have 

roceeded normally, without serious interruption or accident, and the play 
few typographical errors. I divide them for convenience of discussion 
into three categories: uncorrected errors due to carelessness, errors corrected 


1 Cf. G. R. Price, ‘The Manuscript and the Quarto of The Roaring Girl’, The Library, sth 
series, xi (1956), pp. 180-6, and J. R. Brown, ‘The Printing of John Webster’s Plays’, Studies in 
Bibliography, vi (1953), pp. 117-40, and viii (1956), pp. 113-27. 
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in press (involving only a single letter), and errors the correction of which 
resulted in changes i in phraseology. 

The first category is the largest, consisting of thirty-seven accidentals of 
various kinds, uncorrected in all copies of the play which I have examined. 
They are principally errors of omitted letters, turned letters, incorrect letters 
instead of correct letters of a similar shape, or incorrect letters belonging to 
a box in the type-case adjacent to that of the correct letters. I have found no 
copies of the quarto with the letters in question in their correct state. These 
errors thus appear to have been created before printing began. Only one of 
these accidentals is unusual; ‘hAls.’ occurs in every copy as an Alsemero 
speech heading in I2*. Evidently an ‘h’ had been dropped into the space box 
by mistake. Three other uncorrected errors in the lines immediately pre- 
ceding and succeeding the error referred to suggest a very casual proof- 
reading of this part of the page. 

Errors corrected in press occur in three formes: outer B, outer D, and 
outer G. The appearance of corrections in outer formes only may be no 
more than coincidence; in a printing involving one skeleton and one press 
there is no way of demonstrating that outer formes would have received more 
proof-reading attention than inner formes.! 

There are but two corrections in outer B: ‘Ahe’ was changed to “The’ in 
B2" (line 26), and an inverted ‘a’ in ‘have’ was corrected in B4” (line 34). 
The errors occur in nine of the thirty-one copies of the quarto examined; 
both appear to have been original errors caught during proof-reading. 
Because press-work continued whilst the first pull was being proof-read, 
uncorrected states of formes appear in any book of the period along with 
corrected ones since the uncorrected states were not discarded ordinarily; 
this was especially true of uncorrected outer formes, which would normally 
have the inner forme already printed on the other side of the sheet. Com- 
pleted sheets of the quarto were evidently not bound up in the order of 
printing; cach of the fourteen known copies with uncorrected pages includes 
only one of the three uncorrected formes; seventeen other copies have all of 
the outer B, D, and G pages corrected. 

In three known copies of the quarto? thirteen uncorrected errors appear in 
outer D, seven of them in D1’; all have been corrected in other copies. The 
errors are: bis [his], D1‘, line 11; appreh*rnd, D1‘, 15;3 much [Much], 
D1’, 24; Ezit., D1", 28; tbings, D1’, 34; pretioustrust, D1", 36; Batrice, D1", 
37; D*ef., D2”, 21; di*nner, D3", 32; if yo*u, D4” 10; b ut, D4’, 11; dri*nk, 
D4’, 15; drncing, D4’, 26. Inner D has only one error (Bedl m, D4’, 38) 
uncorrected in all copies. 

One will note that outer D (with D1" in particular) of the uncorrected 
copies includes an unusually large number of errors. The quarto as a whole 


' F. R. Johnson, ‘Press Corrections and Presswork in the Elizabethan Printing Shop’, Papers 
of the Bibliographical Society of America, x] (1946), p. 281; and Edwin Wolf 2nd, ‘Press Corrections 
in Sixteenth- and Seventeenth-Century Quartos’, ibid. xxxvi (1942), pp. 196-7. 

2 British Museum 644. f. 12, 644. f. 13 (1668 issue), and Folger M1980. 

3 * indicates that the following letter is turned. 
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has an average of just under four errors (including all uncorrected accidentals) 
in each forme. The number of errors in outer D (thirteen) and in inner D 
(one) is disproportionate, both formes having been composed, for the 
greater part, at the same time. The difference in quality between outer D 
and the other formes of the quarto suggests the possibility that pages of type 
were normally given a more or less cursory inspection for obvious errors by 
the compositor before he imposed the pages; D1" seems to have missed this 
first inspection, and later, when the first pull of outer D was read, the reader 
called attention to all the errors in the forme. 

An uncorrected outer G occurs in two known copies of the quarto 
(Harvard 14432. 33. 10 and Pforzheimer Library copy). In all copies four 
errors remain in outer G: put’s [puts], G1", 14; still [Still], Gr", 28; We do 
[Well, do], G2’, 14; yo*ur, G3", 30. These two copies also have six other 
errors which have been corrected in all other known copies: ’mm [’um], 
G2", 16; To mo*rrow, G2", 25; afrer, G3", 27; Laborinth, G3", 38; uow 
[now], G4’, 6; rerdiness, G4’, 18. These errors are similar in character to 
those which appear in outer D and B (uncorrected). In addition, the un- 
corrected copies read at Gr", line 17: “Als. No question it may prove nothing; 
let’s partake it tho.’ In all the other copies examined the last word in this 
line has been incorrectly changed to ‘thou’; it is the only example of a re- 
vision in press resulting in the creation of an error rather than the elimination 
of one. 

There are only two examples of revision of phraseology whilst the play 
was in the press. Both are minor, occurring in outer D; in the three un- 
corrected copies discussed above, line 22 of D1" reads: ‘Much less the use and 
practice; yet we are friends’, and line 6 of D3" reads: “That I have thought on, 
I have assur’d my selfe that before [hand . . .].’ In the other copies the former 
line has “W’are’ and the latter ‘myself of that’. The first change was doubtless 
made for metrical reasons, and the second to clarify the sense. It is a very 
long prose line in the quarto, and the inserted ‘of’ has forced the compositor 
to drop the final -e of ‘my selfe’ and join the syllables. 

The above analysis of composition and printing shows that the text of 
The Changeling did not suffer seriously at the hands of its first printer. The 
quarto, printed presumably from a playhouse prompt-copy (or a transcript), 
offers no difficulties of interpretation which were the responsibility of the 
compositor and printer. There are a few minor verbal cruxes (most of them 
created by the authors), rather sketchy stage directions, and much careless- 
ness in the arrangement of lines of verse. Here the compositor was clearly 
trying to save space. Rowley was much more careless and casual than 
Middleton in his habits of versification and frequently made it difficult for 
the compositor to distinguish between verse and prose.! 

The other Middleton plays printed by Newcomb in the same period (No 


' For an analysis of the problems of lineation see my edition of The Changeling (University 
Microfilms Ltd., Ann Arbor, Mich., 1956) or the edition of N. W. Bawcutt (Methuen, 1958), 
pp. 130-4. 
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Wit, More Dissemblers, and Women beware Women) appear to be as well 
produced as The Changeling, but I have not yet studied them in detail. It 
may be fortunate that these plays came into the hands of Moseley and New- 
comb, a publisher and a printer of good repute.! 

! I am indebted to the College Council of Victoria College, Victoria, B.C., Canada, and to 


the Canada Council for a leave of absence and financial assistance which have enabled me to 
pursue this research project. 


THE INDEX AND BINDING CASE FOR VOLUME XV WILL BE 
ISSUED WITH THE JUNE NUMBER 
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Bibliographical Notes 
ROBERT LANDOR AND GUY’S PORRIDGE POT 


SINCE its first appearance in 1808 the anonymous satiric poem Guy’s Porridge 
Pot has been attributed to various writers, but most frequently to one or 
other of the brothers Walter Savage and Robert Eyres Landor. Most of 
the external evidence in favour of Robert’s authorship was summarized and 
presented by Professor R. H. Super in the pages of this journal some years 
ago. Now I would like to re-examine some of that and other evidence for 
the purpose of showing they are not ‘entirely consistent with the supposition 
that Robert Landor wrote the Pot’.! 
On 23 January 1815 Walter Landor wrote to Robert Southey: 


The appearance of this satire gave me great uneasiness . . . and I could only assure 
Parr that I never lost my respect or my regard for him; that I owed to him a great 
deal of what I knew; and that I had spent some of my most joyous hours at Hatton. 
If you had not mentioned to me that the poem was attributed to ———, I should 
perhaps have closed my lips on the subject, even to you; though there is a differe nce 
between communicating a fact and divulging a secret.? 


Mr. Super asks, “Could that secret have been anything except the name of 
the author of the Pot, which Forster omitted—indicating the gap with a care 
unusual in his treatment of letters?’3 But there is no way of knowing if care 
had anything to do with this. Since Landor’s letters to Southey disappeared 
after Forster used them, there is no way of telling if he omitted it or if some- 
one else had deleted it before it came into his hands. Mr. Super assumes that 
Forster knew the name of the author, and ‘could also, had he wished, have 
confirmed his information by consulting Robert Landor, with whom he 
was in constant communication’ during the writing of Walter’s biography. 

If the omitted name had been Robert’s, Walter would have had ample time 
to confront his brother with Southey’s letter and obtain a denial or admission, 
because in the autumn of 1815, the year of the letter, the brothers and Wal- 
ter’s wife, Julia, continued a modest Grand Tour which Robert had begun 
alone in September. Since the satire had caused Walter so much uneasiness 
it does not seem likely that he would have missed an opportunity to settle 

? Robert H. Super, “The Authorship of Guy’s Porridge Pot and The Dun Cow’, The Library, 
sth series v (1950-51), p. $7, hereafter referred to as Super. 

2 John Forster, Walter Savage Landor, A Biography (1869), i. 416. 

3 Super, p. $7. 

4 When Walter had to leave England in 1814 the Llanthony Abbey Estate was placed under 
the direction of Charles Landor as trustee. To establish the trust, certain papers had to be 
carried to Walter in France for his signature and Robert volunteered as courier. Robert's letters 
from the Continent, written between September 1815 and June 1816, contain frequent refer- 
ences to this as the principal reason for his trip. Unless otherwise noted, references to letters are 


to the transcripts made by the late Walter Noble Landor of Rugeley, quoted here through the 
courtesy of Miss Diana Landor. 
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the matter, either during this trip or a short time later, when Robert visited 
them at Como on his way back to England. 

Next, Mr. Super says the printers of Guy’s Porridge Pot, Slatter and Mun- 
day of Oxford, were Robert’s printers because they ‘had done two early 
books for him, and Gebir and Gebirus (both 1803) for Walter under Robert's 
supervision.”"! This is only partly true. Slatter and Munday had printed 
only one pamphlet for Robert, An Essay on the Character and Doctrines of 
Socrates (1802). The other work alluded to, Impartial Observations on the Prize 
Essay and the One Published, is listed under Robert Landor’s name in the 
Forster Bequest Catalogue, but he could hardly have written it, since it is an 
attack upon the Socrates essay. 

On 2 April 1816 Robert wrote to his brother Henry Eyres Landor, *. . . as 
to Jack Venour, I will finish Guys Porridge Pot on my return for his sake. 
If you have any means of letting him know this, pray do let him know it.’ 
This ambiguous reference contains no further information to help establish 
the connexion between the poem and his cousin, Jack Venour, but it does 
raise certain questions. If ‘finish’ does mean ‘to complete’ writing the remain- 
ing nineteen books of the announced twenty-five, why should he decide to 
do so after seven years? Why is there no further reference in the known 
letters either before or after this one? 

Finally, to support his supposition about the Venour letter, Mr. Super 
notes that six copies of Guy’s Porridge Pot 

. were handed down in the Landor family to the present generation, and have 
recently appeared on the market, three of them with the signatures on the end- 
papers of either Elizabeth or Henry Landor. However comical a satire, one does 
not buy and keep half a dozen copies of it; but so many copies can most naturally 
remain in the family of the author.? 


Since the original Warwick rumour was that Walter was the author, these 
copies could have belonged to those members of the family who accepted 
the story as fact.3 Elizabeth Landor, for example, had written to Walter at 
Bath, ‘It could not be written by other people hereabout because it was far 
too clever for them’.4 And because Walter Landor was afraid Samuel Parr 
would believe the rumour, he sent an immediate denial to the doctor.5 

So much for the external evidence: it can point towards as easily as away 
from Robert Landor. Not so with the internal evidence, which is based on 
a comparison suggested by Eric Partridge but not carried out in detail by 
him.® 

1 Super, p. §7. 

2 Super, pp. 57-58. Since Landor’s works are rare the quotations in this paper will be longer 
than is usually necessary. 

3 There was no copy of the Pot listed in the sale catalogue of Robert’s effects, but only two 
of his six known works were. 

4 Super, p. $5. 

5 Forster, i. 320n., 416. 

6 Eric Partridge, Robert Eyres Landor (1927), p. 31. Landor wrote ten letters to The Courier 
between 11 September 1820 and 16 February 1921. See my Robert Eyres Landor: A Critical 
Study (diss. Northwestern, 1957), pp. 101-26. 
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In a letter to the editor of the London evening newspaper, The Courier, in 
which he protests against the conduct of Queen Caroline, Robert Landor 
writes: 


Of Dr. Parr it is not my disposition to speak unkindly. The obliquities of his 
political character may be forgiven him, in consideration that his social feelings 
are candid, and his personal enmities manly. Bitter and intolerant, far beyond the 
usual limits ae to his profession either as a churchman or a man of letters; 
unsparing, and let me also add, indecent, in his invectives against thosse [sic] who 
oppose his opinions, or dissent from his principles, he is yet ardent in his friendships, 
open in his prejudices, and generous even in his dogmatism. I have myself seen 
what he is in his better moments, and only heard of him in those which are less 
creditable. And who, whatever may be the estrangement of party, would deny his 
eloquence, depreciate his learning, or obliterate from the affections all that sincerity 
and singleness of heart by which he is characterised? The despicable sycophants, 
with whose presence his privacy is encumbered, will never speak more et or 
reverentially of such qualities as these, than myself. They flatter his weaknesses, 
while I feel for his degradation.! 


There is a passage similar to this in a footnote in the Pot: 


Let not my candid reader imagine that I intend to gratify his malevolence by expos- 
ing the defects alone of this extraordinary character. There are enough of those who 
wish to elevate themselves, by depressing their neighbours. It is however possible 
to laugh at the foibles of a man, without detracting from his worth: besides, this 
man stands in the very middle of my canvass, and how could he be omitted? (If 
this be a bull, so much the better for Reviewer, but to return.) My uncle Toby is 
not the less amiable for his whims. They endear him to the reader, and he gains 
almost as much by eccentricity as by benevolence. But this is only the case where 
eccentricity and benevolence are united. The person of whom I am speaking, is not 
inferior to my uncle Toby in whims and simplicity, or to any man in information 
and vois. Learning and eloquence are the most remarkable parts of his charac- 
ter, but the least estimable. True, there is much in it offensive to the prudish, ridicu- 
lous to the cunning, abominable to the hypocritical: but amends are made by the 
candid and enlightened—by a consciousness, which arises from experience, that 
those men who have known him the longest, must reverence him the most. You 
perceive, perhaps, that the subject has made me dull and serious—perhaps you per- 
ceived the former before. Now supposing that he has dared to follow me so far, 
I have anticipated the critic—But to return a second time. I may tickle, but I 
would not sting the doctor. I gather my nettles for the asses which surround him, 
and not for himself or his friends.” 


The similarities are undeniable, but they should not obscure the significant 


t ‘The Queen’s Conduct and Partisans’, The Courier, 18 September 1820. The letter is dated 
September 15. In the course of writing this article I discovered that there were two editions of 
this letter, one titled as above and with the distinctive misprint ‘thosse’ in the text. The other 
edition has the letter headed “The Queen’s Conduct and the Queen’s Partisans’ and ‘those’ 
correctly spelt. The version with the shorter title seems, on a small sampling, to be the more 
common, and is to be found at the Library of Congress, the British Museum, and Guildhall, 
London; the other may be seen at the Bodleian Library. 

2 Pot, 2nd ed. (1809), pp. 47-48. 
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differences. According to ‘Guy’ learning and eloquence are the most re- 

markable parts of Parr’s character, yet least deserving of respect or esteem. 

There is much in him that is offensive, ridiculous, and abominable to some 
men, and at the same time that which makes men who have known him 
longest reverence him most. Whereas ‘Guy’s’ opinions amount to a partial 
justification of the poem, The Courier excerpt is simply an explanation of the 
reason for not speaking unkindly of the doctor. In it Landor reveals both 
good and bad sides; he attempts to strike a balance between attributes. A 
political debit is offset by a social and personal credit. Parr is a bitter and 
intolerant man, unsparing and indecent in invectives against Opponents, yet 
he is ‘ardent in his friendships, open in his prejudices, and generous even in 
his dogmatism’. ‘Guy’ does not recognize Parr’s saving qualities until he has 
been made sufficiently eccentric, whimsical, and simple. He does not choose 
to remember he had written, ‘I may tickle, but I would not sting the doctor’. 
Landor remains true to his word, ‘Of Dr. Parr it is not my disposition to 
speak unkindly’. ‘Guy’ says, ‘I gather my nettles for the asses which surround 
him’. Landor, in a more refined and precise evaluation, calls the same men 
‘despicable sycophants, with whose presence his privacy is encumbered’. 
‘Guy’, denying the charge made by the author of The Dun Cow! that he 
could have known so much about Parr only if he had been on intimate terms 
with him or had accepted the doctor’s hospitality, says: 


Had I really availed myself of these advantages, I must have been better calcu- 
lated for the subject of satire, than the composition—I must have been a most de- 
graded knave. But the truth is that I never did either enjoy his confidence, or even 
sa into his habitation. And this assertion may be extended with equal propriety 
to every other character in my Poem.? 


Landor knows Parr: ‘I have myself seen what he is in his better moments.’ 
In fact Landor knew Parr so well that he felt obliged in later years to defend 
him, and John Forster recorded part of that defence: 


He [Robert Landor] begins by speaking of a recent paper on Parr by Mr. De 
Quincey, published in the sixth volume of his collected works; and it is proper to 
remark that he writes with less sympathy for Parr’s political opinions than for those 
of his critic. ‘If Mr. De Quincey had been desirous to show us how far it might 
be possible to convey the most false and injurious notions of a man in language 
which no one could contradict; which said nothing but the truth; he could hardly 
have succeeded better. What he has written is very true and very false: but there are 
some old people, like myself, who may wish that the mixture had been less skilfully 
malicious, and a great deal more honest. There was some resemblance between the 
Doctor and my brother. Never could there be a vainer man than the one, or a 
prouder man than the other: the comic part of the same selfish passion, and the 
tragic. Both demanded admiration—the Doctor of his wig, his cassock, the silk 
frogs on his new coat; Walter of his very questionable jests recommended by a 


! The Dun Cow, a poem in defence of Parr, appeared in 1808 in answer to the attack of the 
Pot. 


2 Pot, p. xxvii. One of the characters was Walter Landor. Super, p. 56. 
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loud laugh. Both were very delightful when in good humour, and dangerously 
offensive when displeased. Mr. De Quincey represents the Doctor as talking gross 
nonsense; and so he often did. But then, at other times, his conversation was the 
most eloquent and abundant in charming imagery that it has ever been my fortune 
to hear. Both resented the slightest appearance of disrespect: but Parr was much 
the most placable and willing to be reconciled. Mr. De Quincey should have re- 
corded his warm-hearted sincerity in friendship, which hardly failed when friend- 
ship had become not only dangerous but discreditable. Perhaps you would have 
thought that my brother excelled in genius, imagination, power, and variety, when 
at his best, as much as Parr exceeded him in all kinds of acquired knowledge. There 
was the same resemblance in the warmth of their love and hatred; but Parr’s love 
lasted the longest, and so did Walter’s hatred. . . . It would be great impertinence 
in me,’ Mr. Landor adds, ‘if any opinions were offered here on the Doctor’s 
literary pretensions. But surely the pretensions of a writer and reasoner familiar, 
during many years, with Charles Fox, James Mackintosh, Bobus Smith, Richard 
Sharp, Samuel Rogers, and other distinguished people, could hardly have been so 
contemptible as it is now the fashion to suppose. I say this, though he once treated 
me more offensively than any one else ever did.”! 


This letter of 1865 brings out more warmth of feeling towards Parr than does 
The Courier letter of 1820. Perhaps the greater sensitivity to Parr’s faults in 
the earlier letter is a reflection of the offensive treatment he had suffered. 
Whatever the cause for the difference, it is less than that between The Courier 
letter and the footnote to the Pot. 

In another Courier letter, dated 29 September 1820 and published in the next 
day’s issue, Landor deplores the habit practised by the writers for The Times 
‘of supporting their arguments by appeals to their Creator. “Why, good 
God” is their favourite ejaculation. How dare they thus couple the most 
awful of all names with the most wicked of all purposes?’ “Guy’ does not 
share this attitude. Speaking of the price of a volume he says, ‘costing 
God knows how much!’ (p. xiii); to his readers he begins, ‘For God’s sake, 
courteous and benevolent reader!’ (p. xxiv); referring to the reviews he says, 
“Thank God! something like reason is restored to criticism’ (p. 79); and, not- 
ing the abilities of two contemporary satirists, he writes, ‘God help them!’ 
(p. 80). 

Although none of the evidence, either external or internal, is conclusive, 
I feel there is good reason to doubt whether Robert Eyres Landor wrote Guy’s 
Porridge Pot. 


ROMAN CZERWINSKI 


TWO ESTIENNE DICTIONARIES 


Amonc the volumes (some 900 in all) bought by the British Museum from 
the Earl of Leicester at Holkham Hall in April 1959 are two weighty folios 
printed by Robert Estienne the Elder at Paris. Although they both appear to 


' Forster, i. 119-21. Robert thought enough of Parr as a writer to have a set of his works 
and a copy of his sermons in his library: sale catalogue items 317 and 324. 
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be rather rare books, the absence of a copy of either of them from the 
Museum’s collections hitherto has been a serious and surprising gap. The 
first book is the first edition of the Dictionarium, seu Latinae linguae Thesaurus 
. cam Gallica fere interpretatione, of 1531, which Mrs. Armstrong has de- 
scribed as the ‘most enduring monument of his [Robert Estienne’s] erudition 
as a Latinist’.!_ Estienne edited the work, and supplied French translations for 
many of the Latin words (hence ‘fere’) but he modestly disclaimed responsi- 
bility for actually writing it. Other copies of the 1531 Thesaurus are at Christ 
Church, Oxford, and at the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris (bound in two 
volumes). The copy now acquired by the Museum calls for no special 
comment, except that a sixteenth-century inscription on the title-page br 
libris Christiani Hubmans (?)’, has been stuck over with a strip of paper. 
may have been in the library of Chief Justice Coke (1552-1634), even odie 
his catalogue listed only an edition of Dictionarium Latinogallicum.2, Thomas 
Coke’s arms are stamped in gold on the upper and lower covers, though the 
stamp used differs from that reproduced by W. O. Hassall in The Book 
Collector, Autumn 1959, plate facing p. 256, in having an esquire’s helm 
above the shield, but in both the arms of Coke impale those of Tufton. 

The second acquisition is the 1536 enlarged edition of the same work, with 
a slightly altered title, Dictionarium, seu Latinae linguae thesaurus... Cum 
Latina tum grammaticorum, tum varii generis scriptorum interpretatione. Of this 
edition copies are already known in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, and 
All Souls College, Oxford. 

The copy of the 1536 edition now acquired by the British Museum is of 
more than common interest. Written on a fly-leaf is the note: “Sebastiani 
Castellionis. Passim in hoc libro apparet manus Castellionis et Pfisteri; 
priorem nemo ignorat, qui bonas litteras didicit. Posterior Medicinae Doctor 
fuit, et Rhet. Profat[us est]. Acad. Basil. a Bibliotheca adscripsit I. C. Iselius.’” 
The signature Sebastiani Castellionis’ seems to be written in his own hand, 
while the rest of the note was written by Iselius. 

Sebastien Chateillon, the famous theologian, was born at Chatillon in 
Bresse (Eastern France) in 1515 and died at Basle in 1563. Calvin called him 
to Geneva about 1540, but they quarrelled, and Chateillon went to Basle 
where he was given the chair of Greek, a post which he held until his death. 
It was no doubt he who, between about 1545 and 1560, wrote the Greek 
translations of many Latin words into the margins of the 1536 Thesaurus. The 
next annotator was apparently Johann Conrad Pfister, born in 1576, who 
specialize sd in medicine after taking his degree in 1598. He taught Rhetoric 
after 1614, and was also Librarian, bringing the Basle University Library into 
much better order. With his own hand he wrote many volumes of catalogues 

1 A. E. Tyler (afterwards Mrs. Elizabeth Armstrong), “The Press of Robert Estienne (1526- 
1550). An historical study’. Typewritten thesis (Oxford, 1949), fol. 189; and her book, Robert 
Estienne, Royal Printer (Cambridge, 1954), book ii, chs. iti, iv. 

2 A Catalogue of the Library of Sir Edward Coke, edited by W. O. Hassall (Yale Law Library 


Publications, No. 12), Yale University Press, &c., 1950, p. 71. Book 884 is ‘Dictionarium latino- 
gallicum in large fol. prefaced by Stephanus./’. 
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for the library. He died on 26 April 1636.! The monogram C P, heavily 
inked on the title-page of the 1536 Thesaurus, may possibly stand for Conrad 
Pfister. 

Jacobus Christophorus Iselin, theologian and antiquary, was born in 1681, 
became a Doctor of Theology in 1711, Librarian in 1716, and was nominated 
honorary member of the Academy of Paris in 1718. He died on 13 April 
1737.2 Undoubtedly this copy of the 1536 Thesaurus was already at Basle in 
the hands of Chiteillon about 1550, and remained there until acquired by a 
member of the Coke family in the eighteenth century. An interesting feature 
is that in addition to the manuscript notes (which cease to be copious at the 
end of the letter E, Chateillon and Pfister evidently having grown tired), one 
or other of these two owners stuck on to many pages additional words and 
their meanings, cut out of some later printed dictionary which I have not 
identified. There is also a loose leaf of manuscript notes on Latin lexico- 
graphy which appears to be in Chateillon’s hand. 

It may be noted that a surprising number of books from the Earl of 
Leicester’s library were acquired in Basle,3 many of them containing notes of 
great interest associating them with the leading literary figures of the six- 
teenth century in that city: not only Chateillon, but men like Johannes 
Sphyractes, Simon Grynaeus, and the printers Cratander and Hervagius.4 


D. E. RHODES 


EARLY IMPRESSIONS OF ELLEN GLASGOW’S 
THE MILLER OF OLD CHURCH, 1911 


Tue first three impressions of Ellen Glasgow’s The Miller of Old Church 
illustrate a printing practice which, though not unique, is uncommon 
enough to be interesting bibliographically. In addition, they contain a kind 
of typographical evidence which makes it possible to demonstrate with 
more than usual accuracy the exact relationship between the impressions. 


' Athenae Rauricae, sive Catalogus professoram Academiae Basiliensis ab a. MCCCCLX. ad a. 
MDCCLXXVIII, &c., Basiliae, 1778, p. 300. 

2 [bid., pp. 91-95. 

3 Thomas Coke, Earl of Leicester (1697-1759), set out on the Grand Tour in 1713. His 
most important acquisitions were made at Lyons and in Jtaly in 1714-18, but he was at 
Basle in August 1715, when we are told there was the ‘Embalage of a chest of books’. 
(See Charles W. James, Chief Justice Coke, His Family & Descendants at Holkham, London, 
1929, p. 192.) The 1536 Thesaurus may thus have been acquired by him during that visit. 

4 On these and other humanists of Basle whose notes of ownership are found in several 
books which have passed recently from Holkham Hall into the British Museum, see V. Schol- 
derer, “Two more association copies’, British Museum Quarterly, vol xxi, no. 2 (July 1957), 
pp- 29-30, and the same writer’s ‘Notes on association copies, III’, ibid., vol. xxii, no. 3/4 (April 
1960), pp. 53-54. 
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The three impressions, identified by imprint, are: 


Garden City, New York | Doubleday, Page & Company | 1911 
London | John Murray, Albemarle Street, W. | 1911 
New York | Hurst & Company | Limited! 


A cursory examination shows that the three are from the same type 
setting; and the following table of plate-damage shows that the John Murray 
impression was printed from a set of plates different from that used to print 
the other two: 


Damaged 
Page reading Doubleday Murray Hurst 


Vv WHICH x x [p. vii] x 
24 before x x 
26 had 
30 negro 

above 
36 cup Xx 
48 ‘h’ in ‘the’ 

‘e’ in the same * 
58 to 
64 the 
87 heels 
04 do 

101 22 ment 

102 practically 

110 are 

your x 

117 to x 

141 then x 


As can be seen from this incomplete but representative table, all of the 
damage present in the Doubleday impression is found also in the Hurst 
impression; and some of it is found in the Murray impression. On the other 
hand, both Murray and Hurst impressions contain damage that is present in 
neither of the other two. The logical explanation is that the two American 
impressions are from the same set of plates, the Hurst impression being the 
later. The English impression is from a different set, and the damage com- 
mon to it and to the Doubleday impression reflects the state of the type from 
which the plate moulds were made. 

That this explanation is not, however, quite correct can be shown by 
another kind of evidence. Present in all three impressions are a number of 


1 The publication dates of the Doubleday and Hurst impressions, as listed in The United 
States Catalogue of books in print, are respectively June 1911, and 1913. The English Catalogue 
of Books lists the publication date of the Murray impression as September 1911. 
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readings which are exceptionally black and thick. The following is a list of 
the more noticeable of these readings: 


page 30, line 30 ‘n’ in ‘negro’ 

page $2, line 20 ‘s’ in ‘niggers’ 

page 60, line 32 ‘a’ and ‘t’ in ‘a touch’ 

page 100, line 23 “coroner’s jury agreed on a verdict’ 
page 109, line 13 ‘ “em early, an” ’ 

page 195, line 14 *?” 

page 202, line 15 ‘red-bud’ 

page 289, line 33 ‘re’ in ‘mere’ 

page 384, line 24 second ‘c’ in ‘picnic’ 


Almost certainly these readings were produced by linotype slugs inserted 
into plates in order to correct damaged type or misprints. The metal of the 
inserts, being softer than that of the plates, spreads during printing and 
causes the type-faces of the inserts to print thicker than the surrounding 
type. Furthermore,.the type of the inserts prints thicker and blacker with 
each impression. Since both the Murray and the Doubleday impressions 
have the black readings in common, it would appear that either both sets 
of plates contained the inserts or that one set was cast from the other. 

Because it is extremely unlikely that both sets of plates contained the 
linotype corrections, the second is the probable explanation. It is made even 
more probable by the fact that the inserts of the Doubleday impression 
print much blacker and thicker than those of the English impression, for 
if both sets of plates had contained the inserts, there should not have been 
a great difference in the thickness of the type in the two impressions. The 
most probable explanation of the difference is that the American plates were 
cast first and that they were then corrected by the linotype insertions. Then 
they were used to run off press-proof, during which time the type of the 
inserts spread somewhat. The English plates were than cast from moulds 
taken of the American plates, reproducing the state of the American plates 
after the run-off of press-proof. When the American plates were used to 
print the Doubleday impression, the inserted type continued to spread. But 
the English plates, being all of one consistency of metal, produced no further 
spreading.' 

OLIver L. STEELE 

' I wish to thank Mr. John C. Wyllie, Librarian of the Alderman Library, for his help and 

encouragement; and the members of the Bibliographical Society of the University of Virginia 


for allowing me the opportunity of developing this explanation in an address delivered before 
the Society. 
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Pirate IX. The unique ‘half-title’, probably printed by John Lichfield at Oxford, in a copy of 
Drayton’s Poly-Olbion, 1622 
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AN OXFORD VARIANT OF DRAYTON’S POLYOLBION 


A REMARKABLE copy of Michael Drayton’s Polyolbion, 1622, has recently come 
to light.! It has extraordinary features which have not to my knowledge 
been described before. 

Part I of Polyolbion had been printed by Humfrey Lownes for Mathew 
Lownes, John Browne, John Helme, and John Busby in 1612; in *613 it 
had been reissued with a letterpress title, a table, and the plates in a second 
state. After several years Drayton at last persuaded John Marriott, John 
Grismand, and Thomas Dewe to publish Part II. The unsold sheets of Part I 
were taken over by the new consortium, and Augustine Mathewes, who 
had printed Part II, printed a new letterpress title for Part I with a new 
imprint. Both parts were dated 1622. 

The copy described is an example of this combination of the third issue 
of Part I (S.T.C. 7228) bound with Part II, with the variant title without 
Drayton’s name (S.T.C. 7230). The volume contains everything one would 
normally expect from this combination, but the first leaf of Part I, 11, 
differs from all other copies I have seen. On 1’ in this copy an extra 
line “The FEARIE LAND. | [rule]’ has been printed between the ornamental 
headpiece and what is normally the first line:“Vpon the Frontifpice.’ 111 recto, 
normally blank, carries, within a large frame (235 X 145 mm.) made up of 
printer’s and type ornaments, the legend “THE | FAERIE | LAND. in large capitals. 
The additional words on 11” have been printed very carefully, but, when the 
outer forme of the sheet was laid to the press, the paper must have slipped, 
for the impression is slightly smudged. There can be no doubt that this 
highly individual overprinting was done after the sheet had been printed, but 
before the book was first bound. The letterpress title of Part I bears an offset 
of w1". This title was printed on a sheet together with the title of Part II, and 
sheet 1t was probably put back face downwards on top of the sheet carrying 
the titles before the ink was dry. 

The additional printing looks as though it were nearly contemporary 
with that of the rest of the book, and it must be assumed that somebody 
wanted to improve this copy by adding a ‘half-title’, the wording of which 
is a not inappropriate English paraphrase of Polyolbion. The printer’s flowers 
which compose the sides of the frame are too common to identify their 
owner.? The top and bottom are each composed of three different orna- 
ments of which the four corner ones are unusual, and it is possible to 
hazard a guess at the identity of the printer of the frame. The lion, the uni- 
corn, and the two angels that form the corners all belonged to John Lichfield, 
Printer to the University of Oxford, 1605-35, and are used in Burton’s Ana- 
tomy of Melancholy, Oxford, 1628 (S.T.C. 4161) on the colophon leaf. The 
rectangular central ornaments also belonged to him and are found, for 


* Sold at Sotheby's 25 April 1960, lot 7, and now in the writer’s collection. 
2 See plate IX, facing p. $3. 
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example, in Britanniae Natalis, Oxford, 1630. The antennae of the butterfly 
in the right-hand top corner of the upper central ornament are intact; this 
is also the case in Britanniae Natalis, but when the ornament was used in 
Solis Britannici Perigaeum, Oxford, 1663, the tips had been broken off. The 
oint of the fleur-de-lis in the lower central ornament is also intact in 1630, 
fs has broken off when the same ornament is used in Vitis Carolinae Gemma 
Altera, Oxford, 1633. The present combination of ornaments appears to be 
peculiar to Lichfield, and it seems reasonable to assume that the printing was 
carried out in his establishment some time between 1628 and 1633. 

The precise circumstances must remain obscure. It seems hardly likely 
that an apprentice would have been allowed to practise his art on the first 
sheet of a perfectly good and expensive new beak. There is some evidence 
that Robert Young was associated with Leonard Lichfield (see F. Madan’s 
Chart of Oxford Printers, 1904, p. 29), who succeeded John Lichfield in 1635, 
and it is possible that Young was connected with the Oxford press already in 
John Lichfield’s time. It is of interest that Mathew Lownes’s share in Poly- 
olbion passed to his son Thomas on 1o April 1627, and that it was in turn 
assigned by him to Humphrey Lownes and Robert Young on 30 May 1627. 
The share of Humphrey Lownes passed to George Cole and George Latham 
on 16 November 1628 and from them to Young on 16 December 1630. 
Young’s interest in Polyolbion and his known association with Lichfield 
at Oxford may offer an explanation of the fact that the printing was 
in all probability done with Lichfield’s materials. It may well have been 
an abortive attempt to make a book which no longer sold well look more 
attractive and different. The printing might have been done for a local 
owner. William Browne, who contributed a prefatory poem to Part Il, 
returned to Exeter College in 1624: he wrote poetry very similar to 
Drayton’s, and could well have thought of a title such as we find in this 
volume. The book was rebound in half calf in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, and although there is nothing to suggest that it (unlike many rebound 
copies of Polyolbion) has been made up, it unfortunately preserved no evi- 
dence of early ownership. It carried a small bookseller’s label “T. Fenteman 
and Sons, Leeds’, and the signature of Stanley Cooper (of Folkestone) 1898, 
but no note of where he acquired the book. It has since been rebound 
by Messrs. Sangorski and Sutcliffe. Examination of the volume during 
the rebinding did not reveal any variations from the standard collation 
of the preliminary sheets or indeed of any other part of the book. Specially 
printed dedications (for example, in the copy of Daniel’s Works, 1601, given 
to Bodley, or in Annalia Dubrensia, 1636) are not very uncommon, but in 
those cases the additional printing was done by the printer of the book. 
Additional post-publication printing in a book of the S.T.C. period done by 
a printer who had nothing to do with the original book must be very un- 
common. 


BENT JUEL-JENSEN 
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UNSIGNED EDITIONS 
OF GALEN AND HIPPOCRATES (1527): 
FURTHER LIGHT ON AN ELUSIVE PRINTER 


In the course of research into the sixteenth-century editing and trans- 
lating of Galen, the writer chanced on several unsigned editions of some 
rarity. Their typography is relatively undistinguished: small sextodecimos 
with narrow margins, they are strictly utility editions, and accordingly 
have been neglected both by collectors and by bibliographers. They seem 
to be the work of a printer who is still something of an apprentice. Their 
only aesthetic interest lies in the sporadic use of a series of initials, which 
provide the sole clue to the printer's identity. 

Fortunately (for detailed studies of individual printers’ initials are rarely 
met with) these alphabets have been carefully described. In an article in the 
Gutenberg-Jahrbuch for 1937 George Clutton listed ten types and eleven 
alphabets used by a printer active in Paris from 1525 to 1529 and thereafter 
in Alencon until 1533, when he returned to Paris.! An elusive individual, 
whose signed work forms only half of his total probable production, he 
seems to have > specialized in works of a theological character. He did, how- 
ever, print some medical books for Christian Wechel, notably editions of 
Galen, Rhazes, and Celsus: an edition of Hippocrates’s Aphorisms printed 
on his own initiative in 1527 has a preface which suggests that he may even 
have studied medicine himself. His name was Simon Du Bois (or Sylvius 
in its latinized form) and he is known to have printed some twenty-five 
works, the majority on commission. Twenty-six other books have been 
attributed to Sylvius by Clutton on typographical evidence. Such is the 
comprehensiveness of Clutton’s list that the present writer can only add one 
signed item and the three unsigned editions of Galen and Hippocrates de- 
scribed below. An edition of Galen’s De morbis et symptomatis published in 
1527 by H. Denis is noticed by Panzer (viii, no. 1633) who refers to Fabri- 
cius’s Bibliotheca graeca, vol. v, p. 484. Panzer transcribed the title-page only 
and therefore misses the name of the printer, revealed in the colophon. The 
following brief description is given as it strengthens the case for the attri- 
bution of the other unsigned items: 


4{GALENI DE | Morbis & Sympt. Libri sex. | De morborii differentia. 
Lib. i. | De morborum caussis, Lib. i. | De Sympto. differentia Lib. i. | De 
Symptomatii caussis, Lib. iij. | Guilielmo Copo Basileiensi, | interprete. | 
© Venundantur Parisijs in | adibus Hieronymi Denis, 
torum | insigni. 


Colophon (&3): Faciebat Simon Siluius, | impédio Hiero=|nymi Denis, | ano 4 
miido | redépto | 1527. 


1 ‘Simon du Bois of Paris and Alencon’, pp. 124-30. 
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16° (109 73 mm.): 2A® A-Z8 &+, 196 leaves, ff. [8], 187, [1 bl.]. 

Type: Clutton 4 (c6sR). Alphabets: Clutton 4, 9. Type area: B3 (26 lines) 84-5 
(91) X 42 mm. 

Copies examined: Cambridge University Library; Wellcome Historical Medical 
Library (lacks &2-4). 


In the same year there appeared an edition of Galen’s De temperamentis, 
&c., without indication of where or by whom it was printed. Hitherto it 
has been tentatively catalogued by the British Museum as ‘London? 1527’, 
and has accordingly found its way into the Short-Title Catalogue, but it was 
almost certainly printed by Sylvius: 

€GALENI DE | TEMPERAMENTIS LI=|BRI TRES. | DE 
QVALI INTEMPE=|RIE LIBER VNVS. | THOMA LINACRO 
ANGLO | INTERPRETE. 


Colophon (p2"): “Impressa sunt hac duo De tépe|ramentis & inxquali 
intéperie | Galeni opuscula, Anno 4 CHRI|STO passo 1527. 

16° (107 X 64 mm.): 2A-2C8 a-o8 p+, 140 leaves, ff. [24], 114, [2 bl.]. 

Type: Clutton 4 (c6sR). Alphabets: Clutton 4, 8. There is also on a1 the 16 x 16 
mm. roman C on shaded ground which occurs in Sylvius’s signed editions of 
Rhazes (B.M. 541. c. 16(3), Fr’), Celsus (B.M. $41. g. 10, N2”), and Hippocrates’s 
Aphorisms (B.M. 539. d. 8, p4’). Type area: b3 (26 lines) 84:5 (91) x 42 mm. 
Copy examined: B.M. 549. a. 5 (lacks blank leaves 2C6-7, p3-4). Held also by 
McGill University, Montreal (Bibliotheca Osleriana 386). S.T.C. 11537. 


A third Galenic text is known to the writer unfortunately only in an 
imperfect copy: 

GALENI 1 DE AFFECTO|RVM LOCORVM NOTI= |tia, libri sex, 
Guilielmo | Copo Basiliensi | interpre=|te. | EX SECVNDA RECO=|GNI- 
TIONE. | {IMPRESSVM anno supra | sesquimillesimum. 27. men=|se 
Augusto. 


Colophon: §Excusum anno domini 1527|19 [sic] Cal. Nouembris. 
16° (105 X 69 mm.): a~z8 &® A-K8 L8 [?] M'?. 202 [?] leaves, ff. 280 [?] [12]. 
Types: Clutton 1 (6 x 5 mm. roman caps), 4 (c6sR). 

Alphabets: Clutton 4, 8, 9, and on a3’ the 16 X 16 mm. capital C mentioned above. 
Type area: £3 (26 lines) 84-5 (91) X 42 mm. 

Copy examined: Wellcome Historical Medical Library (lacks sheet L and sig. M1). 


Finally, the same year saw the appearance of a collection of Hippocratic 

texts: 

HIPPOCRATIS COI de praedi=|ctione lib. II. | EIVSDEM de coacis 
racnotio= |nibus liber. | ET'VSDEM de languentium som|nijs insomnijs’ve 
iber, | EIVSDEM de humoribus, com=|plexionibus, & chymis liber.| 
EIVSDEM de spiritalibus vento= |sisq3 flatibus liber.| EIVSDEM de carnibus 

lib. | INTERPRETE M. FABIO | CALVO RHAVENNATE. | *Excude- 

! The date given on the title-page is significant. Compare Sylvius’s edition of Hippocrates’s 


Aphorisms which on reads: FINIS. | Anno D. supra sesquimillesimi | XX VII. mense 
Augusto. 
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bantur anno a miidi re= |\demptione millesimo quigen=|tesimo vicesimo- 
septimo. 


16° (110 X 73 mm.): A-S$, 144 leaves, ff. 142, [2]. 

Type: Clutton 4 (c6sR). Alphabets: Clutton 4, 7, 8, 9 and (thrice repeated) the 
16 X 16mm. capital C. Type area: D1 (26 lines) 84-5 (91) x 42mm. Water- 
marks: as yet unidentified, but identical with those found in the edition of 
Galen’s De morbis described above. 

Copy examined: Wellcome Historical Medical Library. Held also by the National 
Library of Medicine, Washington. 


Did Sylvius publish these editions himself or was he simply printing on 
another’s behalf? And why did he choose to remain anonymous when 
there was no reason to fear official displeasure? One can understand his 
reluctance to avow responsibility for theological works likely to be frowned 
on by the authorities, but Galen and Hippocrates, both virtually canonized 
in this period, were beyond suspicion. There can be no definite answer to 
either question. Of one thing, however, we can be sure. These pocket 
editions were expressly designed with the needs of the student in mind. As 
the printer himself says in his edition of Hippocrates’ s De prae dictione, etc., 
(S7*), they were intended for quick and easy reference: ‘ideo in minore 
forma excudere visum est: vt sine tedio, ad enchiridij instar, possis [lector] 
ad manum habere’. As such, they were inexpensive productions, without 
great pretensions to beauty, and it is just possible that their printer suffered 
a twinge of conscience. Aesthetically, they are a little below the standard 
which he doubtless set himself, and which he attained on other occasions. 


RICHARD J. DURLING 
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Correspondence 
THE STATUE OF KING ALFRED AT WANTAGE 
To The Editor of The Library 


Dear Sir, 


I am engaged upon a local history, and for a long time have been trying to 
discover the authorship of the lines carved upon the statute of King Alfred 
which stands in the town of Wantage. The lines are: 


Alfred found learning dead and he restored it, 
Education neglected and he revived it, 

The laws powerless and he gave them force, 
The church debased and he raised it, 

The land ravaged by a fearful enemy 

From which he delivered it, 

Alfred’s name will live as long 


As mankind shall respect the past. 


At the celebration of the Millenary at Winchester, Mr. Bowker, then Mayor 
of the City, and the author of a book on King Alfred, spoke at a public 
Memorial Meeting, but so far as I know, did not actually quote the lines 
themselves. 


I should be glad if any of your readers could supply the name of the 
Author. 


Yours very truly, 


S. ALLEN WARNER 
Whitelea, 
Broadway, Didcot, Berkshire 
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ANTONIO Pérez GOmeEz, Antonio Pérez, escritor y hombre de estado. (Libros sobre Libros.) 
Cieza, 1959. Pp 251+-v. 107 in. Wrappers. No price stated. 


Don AntontIo Pérez GOmez is one of the real benefactors of Spanish literary and 
bibliographical studies. Since 1949 he has produced volume after volume of 
scrupulously accurate reprints of rare poetical Spanish texts and facsimiles of Spanish 
incunables. Thanks to him we can study excellent facsimiles of the three editions 
of the Lazarillo de Tormes of 1554, the Celestina of Seville ‘1502’, the Cancionero de 
obras de burlas of 1519, La lozana andaluza, as well as other works of the greatest 
interest and rarity. From the small town of Cieza in the province of Murcia 
sehor Pérez Gémez has, by his taste, enthusiasm, and industry, done more to 
encourage literary and bibliographical studies in Spain than have many holders of 
university chairs. His disinterested and productive scholarship deserves the general 
recognition of the learned world. 

This book is the result of a long-felt enthusiasm for his notorious homonym: 
Antonio Pérez, by Antonio Pérez, dedicated ‘to my grandson Antonio Pérez’. The 
works of the original Antonio Pérez have some literary and historical importance, 
but no one can say that he was a Cervantes or a Mariana. The early editions of 
works by or attributed to him were printed in Paris, London, The Hague, “Rho- 
danusia’, Carpi, Bologna, Milan, Nuremberg, Pozzuoli, Geneva, ‘Aux’, Agen, and 
Naples. The oldest edition printed in Spain was the Aforismos of 1787, because the 
other works were included in the Inquisitional Indexes of the seventeenth century, 
where they remained until 1844. The wide sale of Pérez’s works in non-Spanish 
Europe was both caused by, and encouraged, the growth of the Spanish black 
legend. Sefior Pérez Gémez’s work will have information for Hispanists and bib- 
liographers in half a dozen countries outside Spain as well as in Spain itself. He lists 
about seventy separate items that are certainly authentic, twelve that are doubtful; 
ten ghosts are laid, and two very rare mid-seventeenth-century editions remain 
untraced. A supplementary list is added of Pérez’s writings published by scholars 
of the eighteenth century and later, as well as some purely biographical material. 
This remains an essential work for every scholar interested in Antonio Pérez, 
“Spanish statesman’ and (some would add) Spanish traitor. 

The life of Antonio Pérez was magnificently told at length by Gregorio Maraiién 
in a work first published in 1947. This book is complementary to Marafién’s bio- 
graphy. The first three chapters are a kind of history of Pérez’s reputation: his 
figure as portrayed in later history, his influence as a writer (which includes the 
history m the appearance of his works), his social contacts in his own day. There 
is much interesting information in these chapters, especially in the second, where— 
for instance—we learn that the Pedacos |sic| de historia (which bears the imprint 

‘Impresso en Leon’) was the work of Richard Field of London. Our main concern, 
however, is the bibliography of the printed works, which occupies pages 159-240. 

The volume (printed by the Tipografia Moderna of Valencia) is most beautifully 
produced and has few errata, though there is a serious misprint (listed on the errata 
slip) of a ‘2’ for a “4” on page 187. For most items in the bibliography we are given 
reduced facsimiles of title-pages, copper-plates, ornaments, and varying imprints. 
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Their utility is obvious and a tribute to the generosity of the compiler to his readers. 
One wishes that others could follow this example, but such things are—for 
economic reasons—only possible in Spain. Because of these reproductions we do 
not have to worry about the exact interpretation of a foreign method of transcrip- 
tion; in all the important early items the data of the title-pages are accurately 
reproduced, except that sometimes (e.g. nos. 37, 49, 64) the reproduction does not 
enable us to see : the original was printed in two colours. 

Pérez’s works are, bibliographical y speaking, extremely complicated. They 
need a great deal of study, and even though don Antonio has not succeeded in 
solving all the difficulties, he has helped very materially to show what the difficulties 
are. Many of the early editions consist of a number of different texts, independent 
of one another in gatherings and pagination, bound together in an order that often 
differs from volume to volume. Before this work was published it was hard to 
know how many such parts there ought to be in a given volume and whether they 
were sold separately or not. Here we are told that there is little if any evidence 
for separate sales, but of course that does not mean that all such volumes are com- 
plete. The differences in order of items in different copies of the same edition 
create difficulties for the compiler, which he has solved by prefacing his biblio- 
graphy with a list of the various separable items in the various editions. These con- 
sist of prefaces, relations, dedications, printers’ prefaces, memoriales, errata lists, 
tables of contents, letters, and collections of aphorisms. There are altogether fifty- 
seven of them, and each is given its alphabetical symbol (e.g. A, CH-II, N, Q-IV, 
Af). Thus when we look up the quarto edition of the Relaciones of Paris 1598 we 
are told that it contains: LL, M, N-I, N, Q-I, P-I, CH-IIl, B-III, H-II, -Il, O, 
K-Il, R-I, RR. The method is compendious, but the user of the volume has to 


turn back fourteen times to verify his findings. One reader wished for a less 
concise method of description here. 

Sefior Pérez Gémez lists eight different variants in the title-page of the edition 
(or editions) of the Obras y relaciones of Geneva, 1654. | have found yet another in 
the Cambridge University Library (T. 12. 20) which goes as follows: LAs OBRAS | 
y | RELAcIONES | De | ANTON. PEREZ | SECRETARIO DE ESTADO, | Que fue del Rey de 
Efpafia Don | Preuiere IL. eres nombre. | ILLVsTRAT, DVM VExAT. | [block as in 


A.P.G.’s ‘portada 56’| | Imprimido por Pietro Chouét. | [rule] | mM. pc. Liv. 

Spanish scholars as a rule fight shy of our use of collational formulas. Con- 
sequently in this book we find that, where an English bibliographer would describe 
a book as collating A~Z* 2A-2R¢ sefior Pérez Gémez describes it as “Signatures: 
A to Rr of four leaves’. To my mind our system is no less simple and perhaps 
more accurate. I shall therefore in the following case translate his description into 
our terminology. I refer to the make-up of the Paris 1598 quarto Relaciones (his 
no. §, pp. 176-7). As has already been mentioned, this book consists of fourteen 
different items, and the order in which some are bound up may vary from copy 
to copy. The order is different in the two copies in the U.L.C., one of which 
(T. 10. 2) lacks the dedication “Al Rey christianissimo Henrico Quarto my Seiior’; 
neither this not Hisp. 5. 59. 1 coincides in order with the Pérez Gémez copy. 
According to him, his copy collates: 

A-Z+ 2A-2R4-+-244 284 at, 
This is terrifying enough. But U.L.C.: Hisp. 5. 59. 1 collates as follows: 

*24. 244 264 2j2+- A-Z4 2A-2R4+ 67+ 
The Cambridge volume T. 10. 2 omits gathering *? and has another order for 
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other gatherings. Sefior Pérez Gémez’s description implies that the leaves which 
make up t!° compose one gathering; in view of the make-up of the Hisp. volume, 
may it not consist of one two-leaf gathering signed ¢ and two unsigned four-leaf 
gatherings which I have represented by y? If so, then the gathering {? would 
appear to be a different printing from that of *? in the Cambridge copy; there must 
then be two different issues of the quarto Relaciones of 1598: one with the letter to 
Henry IV signed with an asterisk, the other with a dagger. The failure to detect 
the two unsigned gatherings may well be due to the present-day Spanish biblio- 
graphical nomenclature, in which the make-up of a book is usually referred to in 
terms of ‘signaturas’ rather than in the more old-fashioned, but perhaps more useful, 
word “cuadernos’. 

I have also noted a discrepancy of pagination in the work Pedacos [sic] de his- 
toria, printed by Richard Field in 1594 (?). The U.L.C. copy (T. 10. 49.) is pagin- 
ated: 

(i-viii] + 1-389 + [i-iii] + [i-xv]+-fi. 

The copy described by Pérez Gémez seems to run: 

|i-xv]+-[i]. 

The pages unnumbered in the U.L.C. copy but numbered in Pérez Gémez’s are 
those of the second address entitled ‘El Impresor 4 Todos’ which appears after the 
main text. It would appear that there are two different issues of this book also. 

This is a useful and instructive book. Once more don Antonio Pérez Gomez 
deserves our gratitude. 

Epwarp M. WILSON 


B. L. Uttman, The Origin and Development of Humanistic Script. Roma, Edizioni di Storia 
e Letteratura, 1960. Pp. 146+-ix, 70 ill. 10x 6fin. Wrappers. Lire 4,000. 


NEARLY twenty years ago Mr. Stanley Morison outlined in this journal the 
connexion between ‘Early Humanistic Script and the First Roman Type’ (4th 
series, xxiv (1943-4), pp. 1-29). He traced a coherent and intelligible develop- 
ment which started with Petrarch’s criticism of the mid-fourteenth-century gothic 
script and made either Coluccio Salutati or Niccolé Niccoli (‘between, as I guess, 
1395 and 1400’) take the decisive step towards the revival of Carolingian writing. 
' After these beginnings, Morison suggested, Poggio perfected Niccoli’s bookhand, 
and his script was subsequently taken up by professional scribes among whom 
Antonio di Mario, Gherardo del Ciriagio, and Antonio Sinibaldi are assigned the 
highest rank. 

Although Morison stressed the tentative nature of his studies, his paper served.as 
the basis for John P. Elder’s “Clues for Dating Florentine Humanistic Manuscripts’ 
(Studies in Philology, xliv (1947), pp. 127-39), which can still be recommended as a 
useful aid to students, thanks to the careful analysis of the bookhands of what 
he calls the transitional (1375-1425), middle (1425-65), and perfected (1465-90) 
periods. 

Now, the whole problem of ‘the origin and development of humanistic script’ 
has been tackled afresh by Professor Ullman, whose Ancient Writing and its Influence, 
1932, is probably the best extant introduction to the science of palaography. 
Leaving aside Mr. Morison’s preoccupation with the genesis of printed ‘roman’ 
letters and concentrating entirely on manuscripts, Dr. Ullman has modified and 
partly superseded the results of Mr. Morison’s ‘stimulating and valuable monograph’ 
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and greatly enlarged and particularized the specimens on which Dr. Elder based 
his definitions. Dr. Ullman has succeeded in almost doubling the number of 
manuscripts known to his predecessors, and—most important—in determining 
the dates of their production with the help of historical, philological, and palao- 
graphical evidence hitherto not drawn upon. His conclusions therefore cannot 
fail to command general assent. 

The sequence thus established can be summarized as follows: Coluccio Salutati 
(who died in 1406) is the ‘inspirator’ of humanistic handwriting; its ‘inventor’ 
was Poggio, who from 1402 worked as a copyist for Coluccio; another of 
Coluccio’s protégés, Niccold Niccoli, in 1423 originated the ‘rival system’ of a 
humanistic cursive. From about 1405 Poggio’s example was taken up by pro- 
fessional scribes in Florence, some of whom were trained by Poggio himself. The 
best of them were Giovanni Aretino (fl. 1410-17), Giacomo Cur(o)lo (fl. 1423- 
58), Antonio di Mario (fl. 1417-56), Gherardo del Ciriagio (fl. 1447-72), Antonio 
Sinibaldi (fl. 1461-99), and Pietro Cennini (fl. 1462-81). Their productions were 
commissioned, bought, and appreciated by Cosimo de Medici and members of 
his family, the Aragonese kings of Naples and other Italian princes, and even 
foreign lords temporal and spiritual, such as King Matthias Corvinus of Hungary 
and Bishop William Gray of Ely. When the copying of texts in the humanistic 
script ceased to be the hobby of enthusiasts and became a full-time job, Vespasiano 
da Bisticci, the great Florentine bookseller, became its most influential promoter. 
The invention of printing put an end to this development: some scribes took to 
proof-reading whereas the copyist who continued in his profession now turned 
calligrapher. 

These, then, are the bare outlines; they do scant justice to the wealth of observa- 
tions which Dr. Ullman spreads before his readers. Only a few points can be 
selected. Very interesting, for instance, is the fact that both Petrarca in 1366 and 
Coluccio in 1392—the years when they complained about the strain on their eyes 
caused by the perusal of current gothic writing—were over sixty years of age. 
One of the manuscripts to which Coluccio objected is still open to inspection: 
the body of each letter is about one millimeter high! Thus, Dr. Ullman says with 
pardonable exaggeration, ‘presbyopia started the reform of handwriting’. 

No definite codices of Carolingian provenance can be said to have influenced 
the humanistic scribes. Coluccio experimented with various alternatives such as 
the round and long s or the straight and uncial d. Poggio was frankly eclectic. 
For his capitals he even imitated inscriptional lettering; this decisive step was taken 
as early as between 1403 and 1408, not (as the late James Wardrop maintained) 
towards the end of the fifteenth century. 

Some modification of Niccoli’s role might be necessary if more were known 
about the elusive Giovanni Aretino, the teacher of Curolo and, perhaps, Antonio 
di Mario. He used three kinds of script: a gothic bastarda, a humanistic bookhand 
which ‘vies with Poggio’s best efforts’, and a humanistic cursive; the last-named 
occurs first in 1417, i.e. six years earlier than Niccoli’s first dated book! This is 
an indication of the need for further research, and it may be expected that Dr. 
Ullman himself will undertake it. 

The background of Pietro Cennini is instructive of that connexion between the 
metal-worker, the scribe, the printer, and the scholar which is so characteristic 
of the incunabula period. Pictro’s father, Bernardo, was a goldsmith and assisted 
Lorenzo Ghiberti in the casting of the doors of the Baptistery; he became interested 
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in printing, constructed his own press, cut his own type, and published the first 
printed book in Florence, the editio princeps of Servius’s commentary on Vergil 
(1472). Pietro helped his father on the editorial side; he was, in fact, ‘more of an 
editor than a mere copyist’. 

An incidental by-product of Dr. Ullman’s research is a stern warning against 
taking for granted any ascription in the catalogue of the Mediceo-Laurenziana 
compiled by A. M. Bandini, ‘a genius for wrong identifications’. While no such 
caution need be signalled against Dr. Ullman’s book, honesty compels the adding 
of a rider of a different kind. Only the most persevering enthusiast for palao- 
graphical studies will be able to put up with a style of writing which alternates 
between flatness and turgescence and clothes a fascinating subject with an almost 


unbearable dullness. 
S. H. STEINBERG 


James McG. Srewart, Rudyard Kipling: a Bibliographical Catalogue. Edited by A. W. 
Yeats. Toronto, University of Toronto Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1960. 
9} x 6} in. Pp. xviii+673, 9 illus. £8. 


Tue majority of the entries in this volume form part of the extremely rich Kipling 
Collection bequeathed to Dalhousie University by James McG. Stewart. For 
fifty years this distinguished Canadian barrister and industrialist steadily pursued 
his ambition of acquiring each Kipling printing from its earliest newspaper and 
periodical appearance to the final text published in the author’s lifetime. When it 
became apparent that because of failing eyesight Mrs. Flora Livingston would not 
be able to revise her Kipling bibliography, Stewart decided to transform the cata- 
logue of his own collection into a full-scale bibliography by the addition of descrip- 
tions of items in other collections. On his death, in 1955, the major portion, 
comprising 763 numbered items (compared with 630 in Livingston), had been 
arranged and brilliantly annotated by Stewart. This Mr. A. W. Yeats has now 
edited and supplemented with six appendixes, drawn from Stewart's own notes; 
he has also provided an index to the whole work. 

The volume begins with brisk prefaces by editor and author which, taken 
together, make a fascinating contribution to the history of publishing and book- 
collecting in the late nineteenth and early twenticth centuries in their presentation 
of the factors accounting for the exceptionally impressive volume of Kipling’s 
published work—some 4,000 separate printings. To such factors as his prolificness 
and his immense popularity (for a dozen years around the turn of the century 
Kipling was the most popular verse and story writer in the English-speaking world) 
must be added Kipling’s own salesmanship and the conditions created by the copy- 
right laws of the period. 

For over sixty years Kipling was directly concerned in the publication of his own 
works, and his shrewd assessment of book-collectors’ habits led him quite early on 
to adopt the following publishing routine. After the customary first appearance in 
newspaper or magazine came inclusion in single- and later multi-volume collec- 
tions of his works, in which invariably he made a point of inserting some hitherto 
unpublished poem or story, so that these collections, as well as the de luxe, limited, 
and signed editions, in which he traded on the demand for his autograph, became 
‘musts’ for collectors. Such sales-astuteness, however, was not the only motive 
impelling Kipling, who is among the few authors who have actually patented a 
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literary trademark, to cause his symbols to appear on the bindings and pages and 
even in the watermarks of the paper of his works, thus enhancing their personal 
appeal. Equally, he was concerned with hallmarking his authentic text. For the 
lack of copyright protection in the United States saaleeid a spate of cheap pirated 
editions of his works which in turn occasioned the authorized editions deliberately 
put out by Kipling in his fight against them. And when protection was gained by 
the coming into one of the International Copyright Act in 1891, Kipling began 
his practice of running off special, severely limited, copyright editions of single 
poems and stories expressly to secure his rights until he was ready to proceed with 
a regular trade edition. 

Both author and editor stand somewhat unnecessarily in awe of what they term 
the ‘scientific bibliographer’, principally, we may suspect, because their descriptive 
formulas and method of arrangement are not those most commonly used in 
twentieth-century author bibliographies. But their transcriptions and collations 
are adequate and the arrangement of the main section is an interesting alternative 
to the customary sequences of books first and then periodical items arranged in 
order of date of publication. Stewart chose to arrange the entries in the main 
section in the chronological order of their appearance in the major Kipling trade 
editions. He lists and describes all the signih cant editions of the title under con- 
sideration and then follows them with a list of all earlier separate editions (includ- 
ing appearance in periodicals) of the constituent items. Thus for Departmental 
Ditties we are given a masterly page-and-a-half introduction laying out the 
relationship of the various printings of this collection of verses, followed by descrip- 
tions of the nine significant editions ranging from the First (INDIAN) Eprt1on, 
1886, through the FourtH (First ENGusH) Eprtion, 1890 to METHUEN’s First 
Epition, 1904; then come listings of the constituent items and their previous ap- 
pearances; and, finally, descriptions of the separate appearances as books of two 
constituent items, The Song of Women and One Word More in 1888. 

The editor could have helped us more in our unfamiliarity with this unorthodox 
arrangement by the provision of headline guides and sufficient differences in 
layout to assist the easy distinguishing between major works and the separate 
printings of their constituent items. Further, for material of this extensiveness and 
complexity arranged in this manner it is imperative that there should be a more 
elaborate index than usual, one, in fact, where under the title of each poem or 
story can be seen at a glance the whole succession of its significant printings with 
references to the full descriptions of the publications in which they are to be found. 
Yet, when using the index provided here, it is not uncommon to look up, say, the 
four references cited in the index for a particular poem, be led from them to two 
others in the text but not cited in the index and, with four fingers splayed separately 
into the volume, weave back and forth until the full printing story of the poem has 
been constructed. Diana of Ephesus is an example of this. There is, moreover, the 
likelihood that a note on an item may be either obviously ambiguous (see Fragment 
of a Projected Poem and The Seven ‘Nights of Creation; Livingston clears this up 
neatly); or unsuspectedly ambiguous (see One Word More and One Viceroy Resigns; 
a glance at Livingston points up the ambiguity); or even contradictory (see 
Misunderstood and Blue Roses). 

Items 1-700 in the main section are works which were collected by Kipling and 
701-763 are uncollected works which appeared in book form, such as forewords 
and letters. Then follow the appendixes: A, items in sales catalogues; B, uncollected 
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prose and verse to be found either in periodicals or in manuscript; C, works in 
anthologies; D, collected sets; E, musical settings; and F, unauthorized editions. 
Few will regret Stewart’s decision not to include an appendix of translations because 
of its bulk, but it is to be regretted that the appendix of unauthorized editions has 
not been better done than it is. Properly annotated, it could have amplified re- 
wardingly Kipling’s observation in Something of Myself that, “Thanks to the large 
and intended gaps in the American Copyright law, much could be done by the 
enterprising not only to steal, which was natural, but to add to and interpolate and 
embellish the thefts with stuff I had never written’. What scanty notes there are, 
however, are liable to be of an exasperating order. For example, we are told that 
The Light that Failed, issued without permission by Peter Fenelon Collier in New 
York in 1891, contains the story Love in a Mist, but that it is not the story bearing 
the same title which appeared in the original Plain Tales from the Hills series in the 
Civil and Military Gazette. Well, then, what is it? Is it another Kipling story printed 
with the wrong title? Is it, in fact, by Kipling at all? 

This missed opportunity and the editorial shortcomings which have already 
been noted cannot be said to reduce seriously the value of this bibliography, 
which goes far beyond all the earlier bibliographies in its unravelling of many 
mysteries of Kipling authorship and publication. For instance, Denham’s list has 
been carefully revised, thus establishing far more exactly Kipling’s unsigned contri- 
butions to the United Services College Chronicle. Also, stories in the Plain Tales 
from the Hills series, which Mrs. Livingston attributed to Mrs. J. L. Kipling, are 
now properly ascribed to Kipling and his sister. Even Kipling’s most recent 
critic, Miss J. M. S. Tomkins, was able to offer only as conjecture her opinion that 
the twelve-chapter version of The Light that Failed which appeared in Lippincott’s 
Monthly Magazine was the shortened form of an originally longer version. Stewart 


has established this as fact by his revelation that special copyright issues, one with 
the ‘happy ending’ (twelve chapters) and the other with the ‘sad ending’ (fourteen 
chapters), were deposited in the British Museum and the Library of Congress 
respectively, before the first public appearance of the novel in the magazine. With 
elucidations such as these and its comprehension of all the known authorized Kipling 
publications this bibliography will undoubtedly earn the gratitude of the librarians, 
scholars, and collectors for whom Stewart for twenty years intended it. 


I. ANGUS 


Studies in Bibliography. Papers of the Bibliographical Society of the University of Virginia. Edited 
by Frepson Bowers. Volume XIII, 1960. Charlottesville, Virginia, 1960. Pp. vi+ 290. 
Price to non-members $10. 


BLACK BOARDS and an ominous volume number might suggest a more than 
usually potent witch’s brew for Studies in Bibliography, xiii (1960), but on the 
whole this is the same welcome mixture as before. 

The volume opens with an article by Cyprian Blagden whose personal blend of 
literary, social, political, and economic history has done so much to reconstruct, 
more delicately and more accurately than ever before, the general context within 
which particular printers and booksellers were working. In the present article, “The 
“Company” of Printers’, Mr. Blagden discusses the transfer of power from printers 
to booksellers within the Stationers’ Company during the late sixteenth and early 
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seventeenth centuries, the attempts of the printers to form a distinct company, and 
the reasons for their failure. Reconstruction of a different kind is attempted by 
Robert K. Turner in “The Printing of Beaumont and Fletcher’s The Maid’s Tragedy 
Qi (1619)’. The difficulty with Mr. Turner’s kind of avant-garde bibliography is 
not so much the effort required to follow the intricacies of the argument—which, 
given certain assumptions, is carefully and honestly worked out—but the restrictive 
economic framework within which the whole discussion is presented. In this 
analysis of the composition and press-work of The Maid’s Tragedy, for example, Mr. 
Turner’s aN Oa SECU to general presuppositions often do little more than beg 
further questions: ‘Under ideal conditions a compositor should have been able to 
set and distribute about four type pages in the same amount of time required by 
the press to machine one forme . . .—yes, but how many copies of Qr did Okes in 
fact print? And the argument for the printer’s need to conserve paper (p. 205) can 
be completely reversed if we assume + we the printer was paid by the edition sneet 
(therefore the more the better) and that paper was a separate charge on the book- 
sellers who supplied it. Yet Mr. Turner signposts his assumptions with great care 
and he has performed a service in suggesting how a particular pattern of press-work 
may have had more to do with mere convenience in handling copy than with saving 
time. 

In ‘The Compositors of Henry IV, Part 2, Much Ado About Nothing, The Shoe- 
makers’ Holiday, and The First Part of the Contention’, W. Craig Ferguson has reaped 
a rich harvest from his analysis of a group of early play quartos printed by Valentine 
Simmes. Basing his case largely on the evidence of speech prefixes, he shows fairly 
convincingly that the same compositor set 2 Henry IV and Much Ado unaided, and 
all except sheets A and outer B of The Contention. Mr. Ferguson also briefly compares 
the Simmes text of the latter play with that from which it was set, the Qi text of 
1594, to confirm Miss Walker's suggestion that the compositors in this shop had a 
fairly free hand with punctuation. Another instance of the painstaking confirmation 
of an earlier suggestion is Harold Jenkins’s ‘Playhouse Interpolations in the Folio Text 
of Hamlet’. Some years ago Professor Dover Wilson noted that many of the extra 
words and phrases in F1 Hamlet were ‘of the actor variety’, but he failed to follow 
out the implications of his observation largely for want of the careful analysis here 
provided by Professor Jenkins. In the continuation of his valuable study of Fletcher 
and his collaborators in the Beaumont and Fletcher canon, Cyrus Hoy is less con- 
cerned this time with Fletcher than with his collaborators Middleton, Rowley, and 
Ford. And, to round off the main S.T.C. items, Charles B. Gullans gives a useful 
account of the texts of the lyric “Wrong Not Sweete Empress of my Heart’, along 
with an interesting though still inconclusive discussion of the authorship (effectively 
Ayton against Raleigh). My own contribution, ‘A List of Printers’ Apprentices, 
1605-1640, has now been superseded by Stationers’ Company Apprentices, 1605— 
1640, published by the Bibliographical Society of the University of Virginia. 

In any number of Studies in Bibliography we can expect to find a spirited discus- 
sion of ends and means. It may be in the form of an open battle, as in John Russell 
Brown’s “The Rationale of Old-Spelling Editions of the Plays of Shakespeare and 
his Contemporaries’ and Arthur Brown’s ‘Rejoinder’, or some important critical 
point may be lurking in an ostensibly more technical article like helen Friedman’s 
“The Problem of Indifferent Readings in the Eighteenth Century, with a Solution 
from Goldsmith’. Either way, the editor is clearly determined that bibliography, in 
his conception, should not run in blinkers. 
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Mr. John Russell Brown, in brief, questions the usefulness of the kind of reprints 
exemplified in the publications of the Malone Society since under modern condi- 
tions they can no longer meet the demands made upon them by editors; and it is, 
of course, true that facsimile reprints are no substitute for the originals when it 
comes to determining compositorial stints, analysing press-work, or assessing the 
textual implications of eccentric spacing, wrong-fount letters, and so on. Similarly, 
the problems confronting the editor of an old-spelling text, especially those of dis- 
tinguishing authorial intention among the mixture of authorial, scribal, and com- 
positorial forms, and of resolving or restoring ambiguous spellings, are such that 
editors should, Mr. Brown implies, ‘accept the situation frankly and present a fully 
modernized text’. For editors and for those readers ‘who can attempt to interpret 
the old spelling’ photographic reproductions of the originals would be provided. 
While admitting many of the problems here raised by Mr. Brown, I find his con- 
clusions unacceptable and must frankly ally myself with his namesake, Mr. Arthur 
Brown. The photographic facsimile is firmly put in its place as are those erring 
editors, if there are any, who might conceivably think ‘constant and continuous 
reference to the originals’ unnecessary. The point is well made that the world is not 
composed entirely of textual critics, not even the scholarly world, and for those— 
the many—whose serious interest in Elizabethan drama goes beyond the editing of 
a particular play, the Malone Society reprints are invaluable. Living in New Zea- 
land, thirty-five days by sea from the great libraries, I can endorse the point with real 
conviction. Finally, if we are to make any real attempt in our universities to under- 
stand a literature in terms of its period, it is difficult not to share Mr. Arthur Brown’s 
feeling ‘that for a student of literature any spelling from a text of this period, 
whether it be authorial or compositorial, should have an intrinsic interest of its 
own’. 

Professor Friedman’s article on indifferent readings in Goldsmith is a perfect 
marriage of the general with the particular. The general problem is succinctly 
stated: for an editor who uses as his copy-text the last sone edition of a work, all 
readings may possibly be authorial; but for one who chooses a first edition, to de- 
part from his copy may be to introduce compositorial error and to follow it may 
be to omit authorial revisions. The difficulty of selecting the right reading is greatest 
with those ‘indifferent’ variants ‘where one reading is not obviously superior to the 
other’. On the reasonable assumption that when ‘new indifferent readings are in- 
troduced in standing type, we can with a very high degree of probability assign 
them to the author’, Professor Friedman then neatly solves the problem in The 
Deserted Village. In the case of Tennyson’s “Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wel- 
lington’ there is no lack of evidence of authorial revision and Edgar F. Shannon, Jr., 
uses the wealth of surviving material to discuss the composition and reception of 
the first version of this poem, the nature of the revisions made for the i edition 
(many apparently in response to published criticisms of the first version), and the 
less extensive refinements for the poem’s third and subsequent editions through to 
its final form of 1872. The extant manuscripts, proof copies, and all variant readings 
are discussed and listed in an appendix. 

Among the shorter items, Robert Haig contributes a brief note on Edmund Curll 
(I can add parenthetically that a copy of “D* Bull’s Works, in Folio, in sheets’ was 
sold to the Cambridge University Library in 1704 for £1. 7s.); Donald J. Greene 
refines on Dr. Todd's earlier account of the various issues of Johnson’s The False 
Alarm and Taxation No Tyranny; G. Blakemore Evans clears up the mystery of 
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the missing third edition of Wheble’s Junius (1771); John C. Weston argues per- 
suasively in the deletion of the Merry Andrew passage from Burns’s “The Jolly 
Beggars ; and Kenneth Povey, in “The Optical Identification of First Formes’, in- 

geniously shows how a lot of bibliographical speculation may be verifiable by a 
simple mechanical test. The only three items of American bibliography in this 
number of SB are the analysis, provided by H. Trevor Colbourn, of four reading 
lists prepared for Joseph Carrington Cabell by St. George Tucker, Joseph Priestley, 
and, most notably, Thomas Jefferson; a bibliography of Harold Frederic compiled 
by Robert H. Woodward; and, just to prove that bibliography will always have 
a future, Matthew J. Bruccoli’s ‘Bibliographical Notes on F. Scott Fitzgerald’s The 


Beautiful and Damned’. D. F. McKenzie 


I. O. Wane, Voltaire and Candide. (Princeton Publications in Modern Languages, 11.) 
Princeton University Press. Pp. xvi+ 369+ [82 reproducing the manuscript], 6 pl. in 
text. 9} X6 in. 68s. 


Two of the major French novels of the eighteenth century, Candide and La Nou- 
velle Héloise, appeared two years apart in 1759 and 1761. Both achieved an imme- 
diate and immense popularity and pirated editions were published all over Europe, 
but while Rousseau’s correspondence, in its usual revelatory way, gives us many 
details about the publication of his work, the genesis and printing of Candide has 
long been the major and most baffling of the many problems of Voltairean biblio- 
graphy. The bicentenary of Candide has naturally brought forth a number of 
studies, but Professor Wade’s deserves special attention since in 1956 he discovered 
(though it had featured openly in the catalogue of the Bibliothéque de |’ Arsenal 
since 1885) the only known contemporary manuscript. This was apparently sent 
to the Duchesse de la Vallitre before the book was published and is studied in detail 
for the first time in this work. 

Voltaire and Candide, a Study in the Fusion of History, Art and Philosophy, as the 
title-page puts it, is a sumptuously produced series of studies and contains, for good 
measure, a facsimile of the entire manuscript. Professor Wade starts with Voltaire’s 
philosophical development, surveying his relations with Leibnitz and Pope and 
going over the now well-worked problem of optimism in the eighteenth century. 
However, according to Part II, neither this debate nor those historical and personal 
events immediately preceding 1759 were by themselves responsible for Candide. 
While the Lisbon earthquake, the Seven Years’ War, his relations with Madame du 
Chitelet, and his treatment by Frederick the Great, all discussed here with his works 
of this period in relation to the conte, contributed to the genesis of Candide, it re- 
mains, for Professor Wade at least, as something very much more than the sum of 
these elements. 

This review will, however, concentrate on Part III which deals with the compo- 
sition and publication of Candide, and here a very considerable advance is made by 
the comparison of the manuscript copy, largely in the hand of Voltaire’s secretary 
Wagnitre, with the early printed texts and by a closer study of the fleurons used 
in these editions. From internal evidence it seems that the conte was written be- 
tween January and November 1758. The Correspondence, however, even after Mr. 
Besterman’s researches, reveals nothing on either composition or publication, until 
the few, well-known but highly ambiguous, remarks written once the book was 
circulating, in March 1759. By the end of this year there were sixteen editions in 
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French, according to Professor Wade’s tally, most of which bore no place of publi- 
cation or publisher’s name. (André Morize in his critical edition of 1913 found 
thirteen. He, and all subsequent writers, including Professor Wade, identify these 
editions by letters suffixed to the last two numbers of the year of publication.) These 
editions are re-listed with some variant readings, but, considering their anonymous 
nature and the complexity of their relationships, it seems a pity in a study of this 
importance that they should not have been better and more fully described. The 
1759 editions are usually divided into four groups: those with 299 pages, those tex- 
tually dependant on them, those with 237 pages, and those with 215. The first 
edition has traditionally been thought to be in the first or third of these groups, 
since the first group contains at least one edition with fleurons which Voltaire’s 
Geneva printers, the Cramer brothers, are known to have used, while the third 
contains some used by the Parisian printer of Voltaire’s Socrate, also published i in 
1759. Contemporary references in aalbee correspondence and in the Cramers’ ledger 
or Grand Livre have been adduced now for the one group, now for the other. 

Professor Wade wisely prefers to compare the textual and typographical varia- 
tions of these editions, and here the manuscript valuably supports what Morize had 
unwillingly half recognized—the priority m2 the edition known as 59%. This edi- 
tion and another (called 59% by Morize but, confusingly, 59y by Wade), both of 
299 pages, contain on p. 242 a paragraph (‘Candide était affligé. . .’) otherwise only 
to be found in editions published after 1760. Some earlier bibliographers have 
therefore suggested that these editions were in fact antedated piracies—a view which 
might have been supported by the absence of the paragraph from the La Valliére 
manuscript. Moreover, and this is typical of the very complicated affair, an undated 
letter from Voltaire to Cramer exists but is torn so that all that remains is the text 
of this paragraph! Did the letter ask for its inclusion or exclusion? We can but 
guess. However, by tabulating the six main variants Professor Wade shows that 
59% is, except for this paragraph, the closest to the manuscript. Further, an uncan- 
celled copy of 592, the ‘Cramer’ edition and therefore presumably seen by Voltaire, 
shows that the alterations are precisely the readings found in the cancelled 59%, the 
basis of nearly all the other editions, and of most of 59¥ (for example, the beginning 
of a fresh paragraph on p. 31 at ‘Mais il y a une raison suffisante’ is common only to 
the manuscript, 59% an et the uncancelled 59*). From a further study of how these 
editions fill up the space created by some of the alterations Professor Wade shows 
that $9Y is intermediate between * and * but, a contestable point, independent of @. 
The theory that 59* and Y, with the extra paragraph, should be true early editions 
receives further and significant support from the fact that all six English translations 
published in 1759 follow one or other of these editions. 

At this point Professor Wade, arguing from the evidence of the fleurons used, 
tries to locate the origin of each of the three main editions. The fleurons used in 59* 
are easily found in the Cramers’ publications but, as Mr. Besterman has pointed 
out, §9* uses three which though very similar are not the same and these Professor 
Wade claims to be copies made for a pirated edition of the Essay sur l’histoire générale 
apparently published by Marc Michel Rey. Rey’s name also appears on a later edi- 
tion of La Nouvelle Héloise in which these fleurons feature. To Rey, therefore, 
Professor Wade attributes the honour of having published the first editions of both 
Candide and La Nouvelle Héloise. 59%, similarly on fleuron evidence, he attributes 
to John Nourse, the London publisher who brought out one of the first English 
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Professor Wade provides illustrations of the fleurons and the copies. Care is 
certainly needed in identifying them and an object lesson is provided by the title- 
page of his own book for the ornament used there is not from 59%, as is claimed on 
the verso, but the ‘original’ from 59*! Indeed, relying rather easily on the fleuron 
argument, Professor Wade omits any form of typographical or layout analysis 
which might have spared him the reservations which Have been made as to the 
place of printing of the first edition. When he first advanced his theory in The 
Princeton University Library Chronicle, a year before the publication of his book, Mr. 
Desmond Flower fase out that certain ornaments in 59* were also to be found 
in English books and suggested that both s9* and ¥ were printed in London. This 
seems much more satisfactory in view of the Caslon Great Primer Roman (albeit 
with many interesting, but uncommented on, wrong founts) used in 59%, which, it 
should be underlined, is in many ways a finely printed piece of work and the best 
of the 1759 editions. Again 59* and ¥ form the majority of copies (out of sixteen 
1759 editions) so far found in this country: 59%, for example, being at Lambeth 
(Archbishop Secker’s copy), in several private collections and, in both states men- 
tioned by Mr. Flower, in the Bodleian, whilst the British Museum possesses 594, 
59™, 59’, and, recently acquired, what is perhaps 59°. 

While it may appear chauvinistic thus to claim both these early editions as Eng- 
lish, Professor Wade has adduced little satisfactory evidence that the two other 
works which he claims for Rey were printed by him. False imprints are as common 
as true ones in this peculiar world, and, as both the Caslon type and the press figures 
(an exclusively English practice) to be found in them should have warned him, 
both these books too are English productions. Publishers’ names were often taken 
in vain but printers had more difficulty in covering up their tracks. Professor Wade 
never makes this important distinction. The trouble here seems to be the tradition 
which views Candide as what has been termed ‘Voltaire’s most successful operation 
in clandestine printing’, a view to which Professor Wade frequently subscribes. 
There is in this case no evidence to show that Voltaire carefully planned simulta- 
neous publication in different centres as he had on other occasions in the past. We 
now know of one presentation manuscript; others may well have existed and have 
led to the clandestine, piratical publication of s9* and ¥ (and possibly of 59" and its 
Italian translation, both of which contain the missing paragraph). This venture 
would have led Voltaire to get Cramer to publish s9* without the offending para- 
graph and, by means of cancels, with his hen alterations. That he should have 
got Nourse, or another London publisher using the same printer, to have produced 
the book and then to have had it printed again in Geneva seems as unlikely as our 
ever finding out how the text first reached London. It is surprising, however, that 
Professor Wade should not have referred to the newspaper advertisements for the 
English translations of Candide (notes contributed by R. S. Crane to Horace Walpole’ s 
Correspondence with George Montagu, ed. by W. S. Lewis and R. S. Brown, vol. ii 
(1941), 349) especially since Rider’s translation is said in one of them to be ‘from 
the last corrected Copy, sent by him [Voltaire] as a present to the Translator. . . 
Note. The Public need not be intreated to ask for this particular Translation, as 
we may presume to assert there is no other authenticated Copy under the Author’s 
Hand of this Work in the Kingdom’—a most suspicious yet tantalizing statement! 

Professor Wade, who concludes his book with a fourth part containing a lin- 
guistic and stylistic analysis, has most usefully sorted out the textual relationships 
of the early editions of Candide and in bringing the problem on to English territory 
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has given us a new and most satisfactory lead. It is to be regretted that the lack of a 
more competent bibliographical analysis and of a consideration of the international 
trade factors involved should so greatly reduce the value of this book. An approach 
on these lines might yet tell us more about the printers and publishers not only of 
the early editions but also of the flood of later piracies. Candide is a well-docu- 
mented ‘événement de librairie’ and in many ways a typical one. If it could be 
explained in detail we might well have the answers to many similar bibliographical 
problems. 


Gites BARBER 


Frépéric Gary, Bibliographie des auvres théologiques, littéraires, historiques et juridiques de 
Théodore de Beze. Publiée avec la collaboration d’ALatn Durour. (Travaux d’Humanisme 
et Renaissance, xli.) Librairie E. Droz, Genéve, 1960. Pp. x+244, numerous illus. 
104 x 7} in. Wrappers, 36 Sw. fr. 


TufoporE DE BézeE (1519-1605) was originally trained for the law, became 
Professor of Greek at Lausanne in 1549, Professor at Geneva in 1558, and finally 
Calvin’s successor. His theological works, apart from Biblical commentaries, were 
for the most part polemical, attacks on or replies to various theologians, both 
Catholic and Protestant. Many of them were concerned with the doctrine of the 
Eucharist, a subject which obsessed sixteenth-century theologians. There are 
several biographies of Béze, and now there is announced the first volume of an 
edition of his correspondence. This edition will be in ten or twelve volumes and 
in the opinion of the publishers will be of an importance comparable to the Amer- 
bach correspondence or the letters of Erasmus. Certainly Béze was in the thick of 
the fray, and his letters must be of great value for the study of theological controversy 
in the second half of the sixteenth century. 

M. Gardy died in 1957 and this bibliography has been completed by M. A. 
Dufour. It embraces the work of Béze from 1548 to 1598, starting with the 
Poemata, Paris, 1548. The Poemata is followed by all the other editions of Béze’s 
verse down to 1954 (nos. 1-21). The second work, 1549, is an attack on Johann 
Dobneck (misprinted Dobreck); thus we find that from an early age Béze was 
engaged in polemical controversy with German theologians. The third work is the 
author’s tragedy, Le sacrifice d’ Abraham, the editions and translations of which carry 
us on to no. §7. Similarly, with all the other works all editions and translations are 
grouped together, a natural arrangement. In such a catalogue it is useful to include 
a further brief list of the author’s books, showing their chronological appearance. 
Such a list is provided, but is to be found in a rather strange place, after the Index, 
and is headed “Table des matiéres’. In many entries the title is presented in a repro- 
duction. Such reproductions are very welcome, but there is the disadvantage that 
the reproduction is not always on the same page as the description, an inconvenience 
not to be avoided except by a great waste of space. After the title comes the des- 
cription; no collation is given, except where there is no pagination. The biblio- 
graphy takes no notice of the ‘“Greg-Bowers formula’ but follows the good old 
French fashion. It seems, however, a pity that a collation should not be given in all 
cases; it can be very brief. Each entry ends with a note, often full of information 
and of great interest. 

Printing at Geneva, where most of Béze’s books were published, has been much 
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neglected until recent years. In 1954 appeared Paul Chaise, Recherches sur l'impri- 
merie a Geneve de 1550 a 1564, and in 1959 we welcomed an S.T.C. of Geneva books 
from 1550 to 1600 by P. Chaise, A. Dufour, and G. Morckli. The compilers of our 
bibliography, by their familiarity with the Geneva presses and with the details of 
Béze’s life, have been able to give much bibliographical information not hitherto 
available in this country. A number of printers’ names could now be added to the 
entry under Béze in the British Museum’s General Catalogue: for example, no. 73, 
Response a la confession du feu duc Jean de Northumberlande, 1554, of which neither the 
authorship nor the printer was known to the compilers of the B.M. catalogue. Our 
knowledge of Béze’s anonymous works and of books wrongly attributed to him 
is enlarged. For example, S.T.C. 2021 is, according to Gardy and Dufour, wrongly 
assigned to Béze, and no. 119 bis and no. 124 are unknown to our English S.T.C. 

This bibliography is published by E. Droz of Geneva, as are also several other 
books here referred to. This Geneva house has been responsible for much valuable 
bibliographical work of late years. 


A. F. JOHNSON 


Bibliographie der deutschen Drucke des xvi. Jahrhunderts. I: Dillingen. Von Otro Bucuer. 
(Bibliotheca Bibliographica, v/1.) Walter Krieg Verlag, Bad Bocklet, Wien, &c., 
1960. Pp. x+283, 36 plates. 107 in. Wrappers. 450 Aust. sh. 


Tuis very handsomely printed bibliography of the first Dillingen printers Sebald 
Mayer (who printed from 1550 to 1576) and Johann Mayer (who printed 1576- 
1615) comes from the office of Briider Hollinek in Vienna. The two bibliographies 
are preceded by a seventeen-page introduction giving the general historical setting 
for the presses, and fourteen pages of contemporary documentation. A short note 
of two pages introduces the description of the books printed up to the end of 1600 
by Johann Mayer, who was the son of Sebald. 

For most of the books listed the full title is quoted, showing line-divisions, but 
not in the form of pseudo-facsimile transcriptions, followed by the colophon. 
Then comes the format and measurement of the type-page in centimetres, the total 
of numbered leaves, the signatures, with a note of blank leaves, and the dedication. 
This is followed by a list of references in catalogues and bibliographies, and lastly 
a record of copies. Of these, quite naturally, the great bulk are cited from German 
libraries, particularly Munich, Augsburg, and Dillingen. Only twenty or so are 
cited from the Vatican, seven or eight from the British Museum, and a half dozen 
or less from the Bodleian. 

Of the 466 works under Sebald’s name I have found that there are copies of forty 
in Cambridge, and of the 329 under Johann only ten. Against this Cambridge can 
add one book to each of the two bibliographies: to Sebald an edition of Osorius’s 
In G. Haddonum, 1574, copies in U.L.C. and Pembroke College; and to Johann an 
undated edition of the Jesuits’ Regulae, a 16°, conjecturally assigned to 1582, bring- 
ing it close to the German edition, a 12° dated 1583, no. 523 in the bibliography. 
This Latin edition is at Trinity. 

Campbell Dodgson appears as ‘Dogson’ on p. 39, and a curious and apparently 
haphazard use of ‘bold face’ (unless, indeed, it be merely over-inking) occurs in 
sheets 5 and 6, generally a single line of type but sometimes two or three lines 
together. But in general the book is a pleasure to see and read. 


H. M. ApAms 
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Wuuam F. Kant, The Development of London Livery Companies, an historical essay and a select 
bibliography. (The Kress Library of Business and Economics, publication no. 15.) Baker 
Library, Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration, Boston, Massachusetts, 
1960. Pp. viii+104; frontispiece. 10% 7} in. Wrappers. 


Proressor KAHL is fascinated by the continuation of medieval guilds into the 
twentieth century; his essay examines how such longevity was achieved. After 
tracing the historical development of Livery Companies to the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries when lawyers, by refusing any longer to enforce guild 
privileges, threatened to render them redundant, he points to their philanthropic 
activities overspreading the bounds of fraternal charity and turning them into 
large-scale benefactors of the orphans of the Welfare State, building and endowing 
libraries, hospitals, universities, and schools. 

Of the approximately 100 pages, the essay occupies about 30, the bibliography 
the remainder. Professor Kahl here arranges under the different Companies the 
printed material assembled in the halls of a few major Companies, the British 
Museum, the Bodleian, Goldsmiths’ and Guildhall Libraries. By calling it a select 
bibliography, he disarms criticism because, however useful a compilation of this 
kind, it is never clear where the line should be drawn. Should doctoral theses have 
been excluded? By what right have the Parish Clerks’ or Watermen’s Companies 
gate-crashed, when a footnote informs us that they never received grants of livery? 
Or the Carmen, who became a Livery Company only long after they had ceased 
to provide transport services, but at the material time were merely a Fraternity or 
Fellowship? If they may join the select, why exclude Lightermen or Porters, 
Fellowships in their day as important as the Watermen’s or Carmen’s and pursuing 
similar occupations? Division into Companies would find no place for material 
not associated with a particular Company. Professor Kah] overcomes this, partly 
by a final heading entitled “Livery Companies’ where he assembles on the one hand 
works devoted to the structure, freedom, armorial bearings, and other details of all 
Livery Companies, and on the other hand discussions of the Irish Society, extracts 
from archives or returns of individual Companies, and even a few general works 
on London records; and partly by alluding in the introduction to the bibliography 
to books on general aspects of London history. Yet all this finds no space, to mention 
only one borderline case, for Ruth Bird’s The Turbulent London of Richard II 
(London, Longmans, 1949), because it does not deal with Livery Companies as 
such, though it throws much light on the conflict between victualling and non- 
victualling guilds in the later fourteenth century. 

Bibliographies are tantalizing because they have to have an end in time, yet 
material continues to accumulate. Professor Kahl’s achievement is in a sense self- 
defeating, because it is no secret that work he has done on the Cooks’ Com- 
pany awaits publication and will qualify for inclusion. To help the reader to trace 
this and other subsequent additions, a check-list in a forthcoming issue of the Guild- 
hall Miscellany is promised, but according to recent information cannot be ex- 
pected before 1962 at the earliest. Meanwhile, whatever the doubts and queries 
regarding delimitation, all researchers in the history of London have reason for 
gratitude to Professor Kahl. 

Watter M. STERN 
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G. Exanp, editor, Thomas Wotton’s Letter-Book 1574-1586. London, Oxford University 
Press, 1960. Pp. xxi+75, 6 plates. 94; x 6y in. 16s. 


Tomas Wotton (1521-87) of Boughton Malherbe, Kent, has of recent years 
been increasingly dubbed the English Grolier, as the extent of his fine collection 
of splendidly bound books, many with the Grolieresque ‘et amicorum’ motto, has 
become more widely known. Mr. George Eland had the good fortune to find, 
among the family papers of Mr. Francis Tyrwhitt-Drake, a letter-book containing 
copies of fifty-eight letters written between the years 1574 and 1586 together with 
copies of two earlier documents. All these documents have been carefully edited 
and annotated by Mr. Eland and, with help from the Marc Fitch Fund, the result is 
elegantly produced by the Oxford University Press. 

To bibliographers the letters are somewhat disappointing. Mr. Howard Nixon 
has established that the great period of Wotton’s book-collecting ended about 
1552 and we could not expect many echoes of that time in letters written over 
twenty years later, but in the 1570’s Thomas Wotton was still engaged in 
several bookish negotiations of which we should like to know more. From other 
sources we know that he administered the estate of his uncle, Dean Nicholas 
Wotton, a notable book-collector, who died in 1567; we know that he was 
approached by Cambridge University in 1577 when it seems likely that the Univer- 
sity hoped to get some of the Dean’s books for their library; and we know that he 
was one of the overseers of Archbishop Mathew Parker’s will, and as such pre- 
sumably had a hand in the transfer of that magnificent collection of manuscripts to 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, in 1575. But, tantalizingly, none of these 
matters is referred to in this letter-book, except for the already well-known letter 
from Thomas Wotton to Lord Burghley in 1583 sending some of Dean Wotton’s 
diplomatic papers for Burghley’s use. 

However, to the biographer of Thomas Wotton these letters will certainly be 
useful. They illustrate his kindly nature—as Mr. Eland points out, nearly a third of 
the letters relate to other people’s troubles—his unremitting care for the well-being 
and good administration of the county of Kent, his concern for sound learning at 
all levels, his ready help and protection for ‘good preachers’, and his interesting 
contacts with former Marian exiles like Lawrence Humphrey, Regius Professor of 
Divinity at Oxford. The letter-book is thus an essential document for the biography 
of Wotton, a subject which fully deserves more study. 


I. G. Pate 


Coour Verner, A Carto-Bibliographical Study of The English Pilot: The Fourth Book, 
With Special Reference to the Charts of Virginia. (Bibliographical Society of the University 
of Virginia.) University of Virginia Press, Charlottesville, Virginia, 1960. Pp. viii+88, 5 
plates. 64x 4} in. Reproduced from typescript. $5.00. 


Tuis small volume will be found to be of great interest to students of early carto- 
graphy because it groups together in some detail, for the first time, the various 
editions of the early charts of the Atlantic coast of America produced in England. 
Although this study deals with The Fourth Book of The English Pilot in particular, 
the part played by John Seller and his colleagues William Fisher and John Thornton 
in building up the reputation of all parts of The English Pilot as a major nautical 
atlas of the period is also described. John Seller was granted the title of Hydro- 
gtapher in Ordinary by Charles II in 1671, in the same year as The English Pilot: 
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The First Book was published, the result of two years’ hard work. Seller was also 
granted protection against the importation of continental wagoners (maritime 
atlases) for a period of thirty years. 

As the author rightly says each Book of The English Pilot is essentially a distinct 
volume and should be treated independently rather than together as a set. The 
Fourth Book was published in 1689, under the joint imprint of Fisher and Thornton, 
and a list of the various editions is given with their location, but there has been no 
attempt to make a census of library holdings. 

The second part of the book is a bibliography of the charts of Virginia and of 
portions of the Atlantic coast of America. The charts prepared by Mark Tiddeman 
of Virginia and New York are dealt with separately and reduced facsimiles illustrate 
the text. 

The book concludes with a note on publishing practices of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries and a list of the publishers of The English Pilot and Atlas Mari- 
timus from 1689 to 1794. There is a short bibliography. 

The reviewer noticed when checking through the Bodleian copy of the 1780 
edition of The English Pilot: The Fourth Book that its title differed slightly from that 
given on page 16 which is described as a standard title. Slight differences were also 
noticed between the title of the chart of the coast of Newfoundland by John Thorn- 
ton in the Bodleian copy of Atlas Maritimus c. 1700 and that given on page 42. 
There is, however, plentiful evidence in this book that a good deal of time and 
patience has been expended in its compilation, and carto-bibliographers will be 
much indebted to Mr. Coolie Verner. 


E. J. S. PARSONS 
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The English and American books here listed have for the most part been sent to the 
Editor by their publishers or authors. 

Inclusion in this list does not preclude subsequent review in THE LIBRARY. In general, 
however, the Editor does not propose to list works for the review of which he has already 
arranged. 


CAMERON, W. J., John Dryden in New Zealand: An Account of Early Editions . . . found 
in various libraries throughout New Zealand. Together with a list of English books in the 
University of Auckland printed before 1700 and a list of early Maori publications in the 
private collection of Mr. G. C. Petersen. (Library School Bulletin, No. 1.) Wellington 
Library School, 1960. pp. 32. 84 x 54 in. Wrappers. No price stated. 


[CARTER, H. G.], Proposals in the John Johnson Collection [at the University Press, Oxford]: 
Chronological List of Proposals for English Books up to 1800. University Press, Oxford, 1960. 
Ff. I+-21 (all versos blank). 8 x 10 in. Reproduced from typewriting. Wrappers. 


[Records 431 prospectuses, laid out in five columns: No., Date, Author, Title in Prospectus, Related 
Published Work. ] 


DONKIN, WINIFRED COTTERILL, Catalogue of the Gertrude Bell Collection in the Library of 
King’s College, Newcastle upon Tyne. (University Library, Newcastle upon Tyne, Publi- 
cations No. 1.) The University Library, Newcastle upon Tyne, 1960. Pp. 64. 9} x 6} in. 
Wrappers. 7s. 6d. 


LASLETT, PETER, editor, John Locke, Two Treatises of Government: A Critical Edition with 
an Introduction and Apparatus Criticus. Cambridge, at the University Press, 1960. Pp. 
84 x $4 im. 


LIEBERMAN, ELIZABETH K., editor, The First Check-Log of Private Press Names. The Herity 
Press, White Plains, New York, August 1960. $0 cents. 


The National Central Library. 44th Annual Report of the Executive Committee for the 
year ending 29 February 1960. London, Malet Place, W.C. 1, 1960. 


Printing in Privacy: A Review of Recent Activity among American Private Presses. Edited 
by Leonard F. Bahr. Adagio, the Private Press of Leonard F. Bahr, 1016, Lakepointe Avenue, 
Grosse Pointe Park 30, Michigan, 1960. Pp. 24. 84 x 575 in. Wrappers. 


The first issue of an annual. 


seRis, HOMERO, Nuevo ensayo de una biblioteca espafiola de libros y curiosos, formada con 
vista de los ejemplares de la Biblioteca de la Sociedad Hisp4nica de América en Nueva York 
y de la Coleccién de Ticknor en la Biblioteca Publica de Boston. Tomo 1 : Prdélogo. Centro 
de Estudios Hispdnicos, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York, 1960. Pp. xiv. 11 X 84 in. 
Wrappers. 


SPICERS LTD., A Pictorial Diagram of paper making. Spicers Ltd., 19 New Bridge Street, 
London. Folding sheet which measures, extended, 17} x 33 in. 


TRINKAUS, CHARLES, ‘A humanist’s image of humanism: the inaugural orations of Bartolo- 
mineo della Fonte [with a bibliography]’. (Studies in the Renaissance, vii (1960), pp. 90-147.) 
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WHITE, BEATRICE, and T. S, DORSCH, editors, The Year’s Work in English Studies. Vol. xxxix 
(1958). Published for the English Association by Oxford University Press, London, 1960. 
Pp. 319. 84 X 5} in. 355. 


WILKINSON, A. M., The Ripon Caxtons, Wm. Harrison & Son (Ripon) Limited, Ripon, 1960. 
Pp. 16. Wrappers. 2s. 


‘The story of the Caxtons and the reason for selling them.’ 


The Bodleian Library Record. Vol. vi, No. 5 (August 1960). Bodleian Library, Oxford. 
35. 6d. 


Contents include: Notes; Gifts from Mr. Paul Mellon [the rest of the Lovelace Locke collection] and 
Dr. E. S. de Beer [the 3 W. Merton Donne manuscripts]; Gift of Mendelssohn albums; Manuscript 
belonging to Konrad Peutinger; Books and MSS. from the Department of Botany; Poem wrongly 
ascribed to Newman; The Ware-Clarendon manuscripts; [T. James’s] Concordantiae Sanctorum 
Patrum; 

Articles: Ruth Barbour, Summary Description of the Greek Manuscripts from the Library at 
Holkham Hall; John Buxton, On the Date of Syr P. S. His Astrophel and Stella... Printed for 
Matthew Lownes; E. G. W. Bill, Two Unprinted Letters of Archbishop Laud; Giles Barber, Poems, 
by Robert Southey, 1797 [the unrecorded first edition described]. 


The Book Collector. Vol. ix, No. 4 (Winter 1960). The Shenval Press, Ltd. 7s. 6d. $1.25. 


Contents include the regular features and: A. Hyatt King, Frederick Nicolay (Portrait of a Bibliophile, 
v); Nicolas Barker, The aesthetic investors’ guide to current literary values: an essay in bibliometry; 
B. H. Breslauer, Jean Furstenberg (Contemporary Collectors, xxv); P. H. Muir, Further reminis- 
cences, xi [A. S. W. Rosenbach]; J. S. L. Gilmour, Julian Hibbert, 1800-1834 (Some Uncollected 
Authors, xxvi). 


Book design and production. Vol. iii, No. 3 (1960). Printing News Ltd. 7s. 6d. 


Contents include: Mark Severin: illustrator; Miniature folio of private presses 1960; Ellic Howe, 
Some notes on Vladimir Favorski, wood-engraver; J. M., The Vine Press. 


English Fiction in Transition. Edited by Helmut E. Gerber, Department of English, Purdue 
University, West Lafayette, Indiana. Vol. iii, No. 3 (1960). 


Contents: Helmut E. Gerver and Edward Lauterbach, Rudyard Kipling: an Annotated Biblio- 
graphy of Writings about Him. Part One. 


Harvard Library Bulletin. Vol. xiv, No. 3 (Autumn 1960). 


The contents of this final number include: Philip Hofer, Variant issues of the First Edition of 
Ludovico Arrighi Vincentino’s Operina; Philip Brett and Thurston Dart, Songs by William Byrd in 
Manuscripts at Harvard; William A. Jackson, The Curse of Ernulphus; Ellen B. Ballou, Horace 
Elisha Scudder and the Riverside Magazine; Leon Edel, The Text of The Ambassadors; Walter 
Grossmann, Rilke and the Arabian Nights, with Two Unpublished Translations; William A. Jackson, 
Racan’s L’ Artenice—Addendum. 


Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery. Thirty-third Annual Report, July 1, 1959- 
June 30, 1960. San Marino, California, 1960. 


Notes and Queries. New Series, vol. vii, No. 10 (October 1960). 485. p.a.; 4s. 6d. per issue. 
Contents include: R. J. Schoek, The price of ‘A Goodly Auncyent Prynted Boke’ in 1556: A note 
on the ‘Cronica Cronicarum’ [price xx s.]; Thomas P. Harrison, The author of ‘The Arte 
of Angling, 1577’ [An attribution by Edward Topsell is shown to relate to the Arte: William Samuel, 
fl. 1551-1569 (D.N.B.)]. 

No. 11 (November 1960) 


Contents include: Lois Spencer and J. Milton French, A supplement to ‘The Life Records of John 
Milton’ from the Thomason manuscript catalogue. 
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The Princeton University Library Chronicle. Vol. xxi, No. 4 (Summer 1960). 


The contents include: Theodore K. Rabb, Sebastian Brant and the First Illustrated Edition of Vergil; 
Letters of English Authors: From the Collection of Robert H. Taylor; A Catalogue of an Exhibition 
in the Princeton University Library. With an Introduction by William S. Dix. [This is also published 
separately. ] The recent accessions include a donation from Miss Sheilah Graham of a ‘collection of 
manuscripts and other memorabilia of F. Scott Fitzgerald’. 


The Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America. Vol. 54, third quarter, 1960. 


Contents include; David M. Vieth, A Textual Paradox: Rochester’s “To a Lady in a Letter’; George 
F. Frick, Mark Catesby: The Discovery of a Naturalist; Lyman W. Riley, A Variant Edition of 
Ockham’s ‘Summa Logicae’; Frederick G. Kilgour, Harvey Manuscripts [with Checklist]; Harvey 
Fried, The Early Quartos of Brome’s ‘Northern Lasse’; P. Kaufman, Establishing Berkeley’s Author- 
ship of ‘Guardian’ Papers; Roger L. Brooks, A Census of Matthew Arnold’s ‘Poems’ (1853); Tom 
Burns Haber, The War Memorial at Sudbury, Ontario [a garbled version of four lines by A. E. 

Housman and an original quatrain by R. Kipling]; William White, A Checklist of A. E. Hous- 
man’s Writings in Latin [twelve compositions are so far known]. 


The Private Library: The Quarterly Journal of the Private Libraries Association. Vol. iii, 
No. 4 (October 1960). 


Contents include: J. Rives Childs, Collecting Henry Miller; H. R. Martin, Paper Today: an introduc- 
tion; and Recent Private Press Books. 


Proceedings of the Huguenot Society of London. Vol. xx, No. 1 (1960). Privately printed 
for the Society (Honorary Secretary, Miss Irene Scouloudi, 67, Victoria Road, W. 8). 16s. 6d. 


Contents include: W. R. Le Fanu, Presidential Address: Thomas Vautrollier, Printer and Bookseller; 
A. Clarke, Jean Loiseau de Tourval: a Huguenot Translator in England, 1603-31. 


Progress. The Magazine of Unilever. Vol. xlvii, No. 266 (Summer 1960). Unilever House, 
Blackfriars, London, E.C. 4. 


Contents include: Anthony Rippon (Deputy Editor), Partnership in paper: Unilever in West 
Germany. 


Recusant History. Vol. v, No. 6 (October, 1960). The Arundel Press, Bognor Regis. 12s. 6d. 
for 3 issues. 


Contents include: D. M. Rogers, The Catholic Moderator: a French reply to Bellarmine and its 
English author, Henry Constable; J. P. Driscoll, S.J., The Supposed Sources of Persons’s Christian 
Directory. 


The Yale University Library Gazette. Vol. xxxv, No. 2 (October 1960). 
The contents include: Adelaide B. Lockhart, The H. M. Marvin Bruce Rogers Collection. 


BELGIUM 


Scriptorium. Revue internationale des études relatives aux manuscrits. International Review 
of Manuscript Studies. Standaard-Boekhandel $.A., Anvers, Amsterdam; Editions Erasme 
S.A.—Bruxelles, Paris. Tome xiv, No. 1 (1960). ). £3. ISS. p.a. 
Contents include: Robert Amiet, La tradition manuscrite du misse] ambrosien; Meta Harrsen, 
Mediaeval and Renaissance miniatures in the John Frederick Lewis Collection in Philadelphia; Emile 


Brouette, Legs de manuscrits 4 des abbayes au moyen 4ge; Luc Indestege, Une activité inconnue de 
Louis Ravescot. 


GERMANY 


LULFING, HANS, “Die Konferenz der Inkunabelbibliothekare sozialistischer Lander in Berlin, 
11. bis 12. August 1959.’ (Offprint from Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, 73. Jahrgang, 
Heft 6, pp. 489-501.) 
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SINOGOWITZ, BERNHARD, editor, Aus der Arbeit des Bibliothekars: Aufsatze und Abhand- 
lungen Fritz Redenbacker zum 60. Geburtstag dargebracht. (Schriften der Universitats- 
Bibliothek Erlangen, 4.) Erlangen, Universitats-Bibliothek 1960. Pp. 207, 9 plates, 9% x 
6; in. Wrappers. 
Contents include: Eberhard Semrau, Die Erwerbung moderner bibliophiler Werke; Stephan 
Waetzoldt, Ein Silbereinband von Jérg Seld; Wieland Schmidt, In einem Kopert gebunden; Armin 
Dietzel, Ein altkircher Christushymnus. Der Papyrus Erlangensis 1 im Vergleich mit den Abend- 
hymnen (MS. Erlg. 1234); Friedrich Bock, Boccaccio in einer Niirnberger Chronik; Ilse Haeckel, 
Schrettinger und die Sikularisation des Klosters Weissenohe; Max Pauer, Anton Ruland und Karl 
Halm. Ein bibliothekarischer Streit um Dublettenverkaufe vor hundert Jahren. 


HOLLAND 
VERMEEREN, P. J. H., and A. F. DEKKER, Inventaris van de handschriften van het Museum 


Meermanno-Westreenianum. (Koninklijke Bibliotheek.) Staatsdrukkerij- en Uitgeverij- 
bedrijf, ’s-Gravenhage, 1960. Pp. iv-+-xv-+121. 9} x 6} in. Wrappers. 


HUNGARY 
Magyar Konyvszemle. Vol. Ixxvi, No. 3 (July-September 1960). 


ITALY 


La Bibliofilia. Rivista di Storia del Libro, delle Arti grafiche, di Bibliografia ed Erudizione. 


Diretta da Roberto Ridolfi. Anno lxii (1960), Dispensa 2*. Casa Editrice Leo $. Olschki, 
Firenze. 


Contents include: Emanuele Casamassima, Litterae Gothicae: Note per la storia della riforma 
grafica umanistica; Conor Fahy, The ‘De Mulieribus admirandis’ of Antonio Cornazzano; Denis E. 
Rhodes, Victor Scholderer ottantenne. 


NORWAY 
Nordisk Tidskrift for Bok- och Biblioteksvisen. Utgiven av Tonnes Kleberg. Arg. 47, No. 3 


(1960). 


Contents include: Carl-Rudolf Gardberg, Tvi nyupptickta Gutterwitz-tryck (German summary); 
J. Tryggvi Oleson, Book collections of Icelandic churches in the fifteenth century. 


POLAND 

HEINTSCH, KAROL, Biblioteka Zakladu Narodowego im. Ossolitiskich Polskie} Akademii 
Nauk, Historia i przewodnik. Biblioteka Zakladu Narodowego im. Ossolitiskich P A N, 
Wroclaw, 1959. Pp. 14, 2 plates. 8 x 5} in. Wrappers. Not for sale. 

VENEZUELA 


Revista Shell. Afio 7, No. 28 (Sept., 1958). Compaiiia Shell de Venezuela. 
Contents include: Ana Mercedes Pérez, Desarrollo de la Imprenta en Venezuela. 
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The World’s Greatest Bookshop 


+t * FOR, BOOKS ## 


Rare Books Department 


Rare and Antiquarian Books 
Private Press Books & Fine Bindings 


Modern First, Signed 
& Limited Editions 


Wide range of Books on all subjects 
in stock, Enquiries welcomed 
and titles not in stock searched 

for fee of charge 


* 


119-125 Charing Cross Road 
London, W.C. 2 


Cable Address: Foylibra, Westcent, London 
Gerrard 5660 (20 line:) pe Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 


Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road 
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IN THE HEART OF LONDON 


12 & 13 GRAFTON ST., BOND ST., W.1 


RARE BOOKS 
FINE BINDINGS 
RARE AFRICANA 
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please write for 

our latest illustrated catalogues 


CHAS. J. SAWYER 
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